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The Missionary Invasion of China.* 


BY REV. H. D. PORTER, M.D. 


ae TaN thirty years the position of the Occidental in Eastern 
co Asia has greatly changed. What, at the beginning of the 
period, was a military onset of the West upon China and the Far 
East, has changed its aspect. Friendship has supplanted fear. 
Influence has supplanted force. Diplomacy has disenchanted hostility. 
Commerce has created cordiality. Education has aroused intelligence. 
The new spirit of the new age has begun its resistless, endless 


process of renewal. Foremost to receive the imprint of this renais- 
sance is mild and mobile Japan. It was fitting that so lovely and 
favored a land should press eagerly forward in acceptance of all the 
good a Christian civilization offered to it. With unalloyed interest we 
watch the evolution of Christianity in Japan. The central force 
of the universal comity already beginning to arise among the 
nations is the force of a common religious aim. We are not to 
overlook the fact, in our rejoicing over Japan, that the same forces 
are working with similar if not equal power, in China. 

The most significant, if not the most powerful, force solving 
the problem of civilization in the Far East is the missionary force. 
A recent writer has said: ‘“‘Of the great moral movements char- 
acterizing this greatest of centuries, the greatest is the missionary 
movement.” ‘The unsolicited and almost unconscious testimony of 
the secular press in China. recognizes and emphasizes this fact. 
Thus the Chinese Times, in an article on education, says: “ The 
missionary spirit is as much a living force in the world as the greed 
of gain or the passion for knowledge; and the China field is so 
large and attractive that we may reckon on substantial and perhaps 
startling results from its operation, in the course of a generation or 
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two. It is probably the most potent factor in the coming Invasion 
or Curna, and as such challenges attention to its methods.’ 

The missionary force is a living force. As such it attracts and 
challenges the attention of men. It is probably the most potent 
factor in the coming change in the East. This force demands a 
scientific attention alike to its methods and its successes. The 
challenge to attention has been accepted. But it has not been 
accepted in the scientific spirit. This attention is not infrequently 
that of superficial observers, or it is the sincere though faulty 
judgment of those unacquainted with the facts. 

Of the former, the most conspicuous recent instance is that of 
Lieut. Wood of the United States Navy. * 

Had this officer felt that he was under obligation to as great 
accuracy regarding mission work in China as he was to exactness 
about the climatology of China or the light-house equipment on its 
sea coast, in his reports to the government, he would not have 
appeared in print as the author of ignorant assertions, nor have 
made himself the laughing stock of the residents of China over his 
brilliant nonsense about “The Patois and the Mandarin.” Had he 
been as inexact respecting the anchorages and harbors of China as 
he was respecting the number and character of the native Chris- 
tians, our Government would have found no further need of his 
service in the “Geodetic and Coast Survey.” 

Of the latter class, sincere sympathy is overbalanced by partial 
and inadequate views of the method and result of the missionary 
work in China. A recent article in this Review entitled the 
“Appeal to the Pagan,” though written with. the best intentions, 
is such an instance. 

{n the beautiful Battell Chapel of the University in New 
Haven, a window commemorates the distinguished services of Dr. S. 
Wells Williams, the most widely known American scholar in China 
of the past generation. The admirable memoir of Dr. Williams, 
written by his son, bears testimony to his devotion to science, as 
well as to his long services in behalf of literature. That he 
should end his scholarly life in the peaceful retirement of Professor- 
ship at Yale, was in fitting accord with his life work. His high 
standard of excellence had made him for half a century a living 
force in the uplifting of China. It is eminently fitting, then, that 
the estimate—given in the article to which we have referred—of 
the methods which have been pursued by the missionaries in their 
work in the Middle Kingdom—an estimate which is very incom- 
plete and in fact altogether misleading—should be supplemented 
by some more exact statements. 
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In this article the methods of appeal which have been used 
with the Pagan Chinese are criticised from three points of view. 
The first criticism is introduced with an interesting letter from a 
Chinaman in America to his Pagan father, showing the advantage 
of Christianity over Confucianism in the fact that it asserts that 
there is a reasonable cause for the operations of Nature. Here then 
isan admirable method of preaching the truth! This is teaching 
science to the unscientific! The claim is that the methods of the mission- 
aries have been deficient in this, and owe their failure to this fact. 

The second criticism is that the educated and official class in 
China have not been reached, owing to the imperfect methods of the 
missionaries. 

The third criticism is that the very method which of all others 
is the special instrument of appeal, namely, the translation of the 
Scriptures, has been so imperfectly used that the work has been 
delayed rather than abetted. 

The purpose of the writer of the article in question was mani- 
festly a friendly one, and he writes in full sympathy with the work 
now in progress in China. He holds the missionaries in high esteem, 
and mentions some of them by name in terms of great respect. He 
shows, also, an interest in the progress of Christianity in China, but 
all this adds to the weight of what he says of the inadequacy of the 
methods which have been used. 

Now the sources of information relied up by an author are 
always interesting. When it is remembered that the writers on 
China are surpassingly abundant, both English and American, that 
the missionary literature is steadily increasing, that distinguished 
diplomats have testified to the value of the mission work with hearty 
approval, it is significant at least that none of these sources are so 
much as referred to. Instead of this ‘‘ Lieutenant Wood” is quoted 
and with apparent approval. His testimony “ simply illustrates ” 
how utterly ignorant this officer was both of the natives and of the 
missionaries. Had it been possible for the Lieutenant to have 
“mixed ” with the natives at all, to say nothing of the native Chris- 
tians, he would have escaped the many errors into which he has 
fallen. Another source of information is the testimony of the late 
Mr. J. Crossette, who had furnished him with the interesting trans- 
lation which he gives of Chin Tan’s letter. The writer of the article 
also regrets, as we all do, the sad death of poor Mr. Crossette. And 
yet he falls into the mistake of speaking of him as uneducated, and 
as possessing the “ mentality of a day laborer.’”” The inference would 
seem to be, that chiefly those who possess the mentality of a day 
laborer had attempted the difficult task of influencing the “ literary 
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gentlemen of China,” and that such work is foredoomed to certain 
failure. Let us say a word in justice to the memory of Mr. Crossette. 
Instead of being the uneducated man represented, he was a graduate 
of Hamilton College and of Lane Theological Seminary. His studies 
in Chinese were wide, as is seen in the translation of the letter. He 
had also studied Mongolian with some success and had begun the 
study of Tibetan. For years he devoted hours of every day to a re- 
translation of the Greek New Testament. He had attempted a pious 
commentary of the same. The sad fact respecting this humanitarian 
worker was that his fine mind succumbed to mental disease. His 
benevolent purposes were attractive in their aims rather than their 
possible results. He gave way before his own too sincere devotion 
to a Buddhistic doctrine of self-denial of which he was enamored. 
“‘The students of empirical evangelism,” whoever they may be, may 
rather rejoice that a wearied mind unequal to the task of contend- 
ing with old forms of error should find glad rest in His presence 
whom he followed, however waveringly, with self-forgetful devotion. 

We shall reverse the order of criticism, and ask 

First: What has been done in Bible translation for the 
Chinese? The reviewer says very truly: ‘The great civilizing 
agency of the world is the Holy Scriptures.’ This principle has 
been the guiding one of the Church ever since Christianity discover- 
ed itself to be the world religion. The Latin Vulgate was an early 
type of the wise effort of men who were fully assured that the Word 
of God was a light shining in a dark place. The Bible of Luther 
and the great English versions carried forward this tradition. Under 
the guidance of such a principle all the earlier and later missionaries 
have given their first and longest effort to the task of reproducing 
the Bible in the best possible form. Three hundred versions and 
translations of the Scriptures have been made in as many languages 
and dialects. ‘This is the noble result of that imperishable purpose 
to give the Word of Goud to men. ‘This was in the hope, as old 
Wickliffe said, that it might be “understanded of the people.” Such 
a purpose has guided the successive translators in China. Morrison 
began it in 1810. Thus for nearly eighty years the best talent in 
the mission force in China, whether it be English, or American, or 
German, has been loyally devoted to giving “Tr Book” to the 
native people. ‘he Scriptures have been given to the Chinese people 
both in the general language and in at least nine different dialects. 
Of the entire Bible there have been seven versions or revisions. 
There have been at least ten versions of the entire New Testament, 
and portions of the Scriptures, viz., the Gospels and other parts, in 
eleven different dialects. 
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This difference of dialect is the great stumbling block of Lieut. 
Wood. That he should be lost in the mazes of the divergent speech 
of the people, which he made no perceptible effort to understand, is 
not strange. Making a parade of his carelessness he invites the 
world to believe that generations of careful scholars have vied with 
himself in mistaking the relation of the “colloquial speech to the 
language of the books.” Even his reviewer detects him in confound- 
ing: “The Classical and the Mandarin languages,” and yet is so 
inadvertent as to allow the criticism to stand: “That the hope of 
Christianizing the Hast continues to rest upon a patois Bible.” 

Let us bear in mind that the Chinese nation has a literary 
language known to us as the “Classical.” This is not a tongue at 
all. Much less is it the “ Official language over the country.” It is 
simply the terse, concise, written language of the country, called by 
themselves “ Wen-li.”” As Dr. Alex. Williamson says: “It is not 
a dead language, but wonderfully alive, expressive, and powerful. 
It is the language of proclamations, advertisements, contracts, deeds, 
correspondence, and newspapers. It is the language taught in the 
schools and used in all the transactions of life.” To this precise 
statement we add, it is the language of the Ancient Classics, and, as 
such, is held in chiefest regard by the twelve or twenty millions who 
are alone able to read its concise and terse style. 

Let us bear in mind that there is a second written language 
called “‘ Mandarin and Colloquial.” It is the common speech of 
nearly two-thirds of the population. This is the vernacular of North 
and Central China, extending in some of its forms to the far south- 
west. Literary men asa rule know both these languages; but the 
former is alone universal. 

Let us bear in mind once more that there are at least ten 
dialects, separate and distinct from each other, and from the two 
just mentioned. These are the common speech of the coast pro- 
vinces, the dialects of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Swatow, Ningpo, 
Shanghai. These are the “ Lingoes which stand in relation to the 
Mandarin tongue,” not as an obscure negro dialect of Louisiana to 
classical English, but as the common speech severally of from ten to 
thirty millions of people—spoken alike by Mandarins and coolies— 
stands to the language of the more widely used books, or to the 
dialectic speech of three-fourths of the people. 

The task before the translator was then no ordinary one. 
Tt was not as Henry Martyn found it in Persia. Nor as Smith 
and Van Dyck in Turkey—to master a single speech which in 
translations would reach all the people who could use the national 
tongue. 
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The task was to make one version which should commend itself 
to the precise criticism of supercilious scholars. It was to make 
another which should meet the real needs of the common people, 
who must be taught to read. The latter was to be so simple that it 
could be understood when read in public, as the first one could not, 
—and to be so well done as to secure the attention of those who 
despise literature that is of itself intelligible. 

Again, each local dialect must be made serviceable to the same 
end. ‘lhe common people of the coast regions must each have their 
own simple version. 

That these tasks have been accomplished with more than transi- 
ent success is already the praise, and will become the glory of the 
patient scholars, who have done such good work. ‘ake the instance 
of the Fuhkien province to which Lieut. Wood makes his especially 
invidious reference. This province with Formosa contains a popula- 
tion of 25,000,000 of people. The Bible translated into their dialect, 
as we have termed it in this article, can be readily understood by 
them when read from the pulpit. Such of them as can read it at all 
can read with the assurance that they understand what they read, 
and any or all of the common people who embrace Christianity can 
be easily taught in their own every-day speech the simple story of 
the Gospel, or roused to newness of moral purpose by the strong 
words of the Apostle Paul. To have secured such a result, even in 
a faulty way, were to have done much. ‘T'o have done it with the 
care which some of the most eminent scholars in China have given 
to it is occasion for constant spiritual awakening to the ten thousand 
Christian disciples of Fuhkien who are the recipients of this blessing. 

Again, the earlier versions of the Bible in the classical style, 
those of Morrison, Medhurst, Gutzlaff, and others served each its 
temporary purpose. That these should be displaced by later and 
more perfect versions is no more strange than that the Winchester 
should replace the old Springfield rifle. Of one of the newer versions, 
it should be said that it meets the condition laid down by the critics. 
The “ Delegates’ Version”? was made under the leadership of Dr. 
Medhurst after his thirty years of close and precise study of the 
language, of unremitting purpose and toil to reach the intellect of 
China. It was made in that ‘‘ Language of the Mandarins” which 
the critics so much affect. It was in the highest classical style. A 
corps of English scholars who had full knowledge of the classical 
were united with several Chinese scholars in this translation. The 
Chinese scholarship of this version has never been questioned. Its 
clear and precise sentences are its chief, if not its only fault. It is 
too brief, too classical, too literary. It is not simply enough to 
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render the exact and simple meaning of the Bible. The version of 
Drs. Bridgman and Culbertson aimed to correct this severe classicism. 
Their version, published in completion in 1863, has the admirable 
quality of being as careful in giving the exact meaning as the form- 
er in the precision of its style. Let the native Christians in the 
American churches in South China attest their loving regard for this 
version. 

We now come to the Mandarin Bible. Omitting the tentative 
version made at Shanghai, the Peking version in the Mandarin collo- 
quial fulfills the requirement of our reviewer. He proposes “a 
religious publishing house” at Peking, whose purpose should be 
that of starting the great work of translating the Bible into the 
“Janguage of the Mandarins.” Forgetful or ignorant of the fact 
that he is a quarter of a century behind the times, he suggests a 
plan put into execution as long ago as 1865. A committee, made 
up of the six closest students of Mandarin then to be found in 
China, began their work. An American Missionary Board establish- 
ed a publishing house for the express purpose of doing what was 
afterward so well accomplished. Its first result was the Mandarin 
New Testament of 1872, followed by the Old Testament by Dr. 
Schereschewsky in 1874. This completed Bible supplied the first 
great need of the vast Mandarin-speaking population. It brought 
the Old and the New Testaments into the immediate range of per- 
haps two hundred millions of people. It was better than any classi- 
cal version because it was more readily intelligible. It was intelli- 
gible, not merely to the common people but also to the “ upper 
classes” themselves. However reluctant they might be to read the 
looser syntax and the expanded style of the every day speech, the 
fact was evident that at last the Scriptures were brought into com- 
mon speech, common thought, and common life. It was a noble 
contribution to the literature of China. That it needs revision 
already, that it will be largely improved upon in the near future, 
is only to be expected. It will stand as the basis of the future 
perfected colloquial version of the Mandarin Bible. It already is 
far more than this. It is the basis of the newer versions into the 
classical style. Dr. Griffith John has already published the New 
Testament in a simple classical style, called by scholars “ Kasy Wen,” 
and the reference to the association of Drs. Blodget and Burdon in 
a. new version directs attention to the fact that these translators are 
using their previous Mandarin version as the basis of a version 
similar to that of Dr. John. This is not for the “unlearned” as 
our reviewer supposes, but for the “literary class’”’ who, whatever 
their learning, cannot read with intelligibility the classical versions. 
It is the present aim of the missionaries to secure a version in a 
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simple classical style which shall serve as a middle path between 
the high classical and the looser Mandarin. Nor will these take the 
place of the version in the dialects. The dialectic versions will hold 
their place until that happy time in the future when the vernacular 
Mandarin shall have become the single and universal speech of that 
vast people. The dim hope of such a unification of thought and 
speech rises as the ultimate result of the growth of Christianity in 
China. 

The proposal that a syndicate of scholars be sent out to begin 
the work of preparation for a still future translation of the Bible has 
not even the merit of originality. It would find its work done for 
it. It would be guilty of the sublimest touch of literary plagiarism. 
It would assume that the monumental work of such careful scholars 
as Medhurst, Boone, Stronach, Bridgman, Blodget, Edkins, Martin, 
Burdon, Schereschewsky, and John, and the lesser known work 
done in the dialects must pass for nothing. ‘ America is not so poor, 
nor is its intelligence so limited,” as not to give to every worthy 
effort to reach the learned and the ignorant its full measure of merit. 
He who would be treated generously must treat generously the 
patient and successful work of others. The long list of Bible trans- 
lators in China have ever held the conscious purpose, and the 
conscientious trust, of giving to her people the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God in their own tongue in which they were born. 

The second point of criticism is that the missionary methods 
have failed to give due importance to science in their appeal to the 
Pagan. This criticism falls as readily to the ground as the first 
when duly examined. 

The fact is, as the reviewer admits: ‘ This appeal is being made 
at present.” ‘The entrance of Protestant missionaries to China was 
signalized by an immediate preparation for instructing the natives 
in the wonders of the material world. The five hundred and more 
male missionaries at present in China are, as their predecessors were, 
enthusiastic students. They are persuaded that vigor of thought 
feeds upon scientific studies. Read the discussions at the great 
conferences. Notice the place given to education and secular study. 
Education means, not education in the Bible, which is the prere- 
quisite of all Christian instruction. Education means a knowledge 
of geopraphy, history, mathematics, physical science. “I wish to 
speak,” says Dr. Allen of Shanghai at the London Conference, “ of 
the place of education which we offer to China. We have forced a 
revolution upon China, and that revolution involves the education 
of China. We have placed upon China the necessity of learning, 
and I am glad to say that she has accepted the situation.” 
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‘Missionaries have been called to take part in this great work of 
educating the nation.” ‘The missionary alone stands prepared to 
give the people this education.” As in evangelism and in philan- 
thropic effort the missionary only is the one able and ready to 
educate the nation. The missionary seeks the coming revolution in 
Chinese thought by touching the source of spiritual aspiration. The 
visible heavens, or Nature around him, is impressive to him as to all 
mankind. He is asked for the origin and cause of this Nature. The 
Bible, given him in his own speech, pretends at least to account for 
the world and for man. Out of the riches of his own knowledge, 
the missionary feeds the newly awakened mind. THe becomes the 
necessary creator of a new secular literature. The lines along which 
this new literature has grown are seen under three heads: 1. History 
and geography. 2. Mathematical and physical science. 3. Mental 
and social science. In each of these great departments incessant 
work has been done. ‘The first missionary from America gave the 
Chinese a history of the United States. He also gave them a version 
of the Bible. Forty years ago an ex-governor of the Fuhkien 
Province published a geography. Its preface refers to a missionary 
as its chief source of information. Within ten years Webber’s 
Universal History has been given to the people in a translation. Its 
careful literary style and accuracy is the work of a missionary. 
The agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a scholar 
revered wherever science was loved, gave translations of astronomy, 
of Euclid, of the wide range of mathematical studies. Dr. Martin 
published many years ago a valuable work on physics, which has had 
a wide circle of influence. Officials in China looked to it as a source 
of information in its specialities. Thirty years ago Dr. Williamson 
published on botany and other useful topics. These are but samples 
of work done long since. The Shanghai Conference of 1877 
determined to systematize this work of scientific translation. A 
cominittee on “school and text books”? was formed and all workers 
were invited to share in its effort. The number and variety of its 
useful works is very great. Every department of science has been 
touched, including geography, history, geology, chemistry, physics, 
the medical sciences, as well as mental and moral science. The fine 
productions of Dr. Williamson in comparative science, comparative 
history and religion, the three great treatises on International Law 
of Dr. Martin, the series of science primers of Dr. Edkins and the 
medical works of Kerr, Osgood, Dudgeon and others, all attest the 
purpose and the work done. Others have been brought out under 
government patronage, much of which is the work of the missionary 
translator. ‘lhe special translations of the professors in the Imperial 
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University at Peking, the list of ninety works by the corps of trans- 
lators at the Shanghai Arsenal and other individual translations, all 
attest the purpose to furnish China with useful and serviceable 
scientific literature. Mr. J. Fryer, the editor of the “ School and 
Text-book Series” and the chief translator of the Arsenal corps, 
said at the London Conference: “I have done all I could to provide 
a suitable literature, both Christian and scientific. I have myself 
prepared fifty or sixty standard text-books on various subjects of 
Western science, not all of entirely religious nature, but the majority 
having a religious bearing.” 

The periodical literature supplied almost solely by the mis- 
sionary has been a constant source of scientific instruction. The 
mass of such fugitive work has been as large as it has been valuable. 
The book makers may be few. The magazine writers have been in 
great abundance, a fruitful source of wise instruction. 

The work thus done in teaching science has been immense. 
The Bible breaks into the moral life of men with its portent of 
retribution. It breaks into the sorrows of life with the gracious 
promise of the Divine love. Science breaks into the intellectual 
life of men with the strong note of certainty, with the firm tread of 
intelligence under the guide of law. The missionary’s weapons are 
the Bible and Science. The latter is to him the hammer by which 
ignorance and prejudice are broken. It is a chosen ally. He trusts 
it as fearlessly as he trusts the God of order and of law. He there- 
fore delights in preparing translations of every kind of scientific 
truth, believing as he does in the penetrating and solvent power of 
intelligence. Whoever is an educator is a teacher of science. The 
literature for the 20,000 pupils in the mission schools in China 
necessitates careful work in every branch and department of secular 
study. He who translates never has a single class in mind. The 
work for the child is also the work for the man, since even the 
literary graduates are children in science. They need tutelage. 
The missionary has always magnified his pleasing office of being 
eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, teacher to the untaught. He 
gladly becomes in things distant a spiritual telescope, in things 
near, but invisible to the untrained mind, a mental microscope. 

The final criticism, that the missionary does not reach the 
upper and educated classes, we are therefore ready to meet with an 
assured confidence. 

The claim is that “upper class Chinese have a contempt for 
Christianity, because it is usually presented in so grotesque or 
extravagant or unseasonable a manner.” The assertion seems to 
be made that these classes have been avoided, and the Gospel call 
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limited to the ignorant. Such is the hasty judgment of the passing 
traveler and the hastier inference of uninformed criticism. It may 
be true that upper class Chinese have in general a contempt for 
Christianity. The same is equally true of lower class Chinese ! 
And their contempt is even more bigoted. The difficulties of 
reaching in any effective way the gentry and literati of China are 
assuredly very great. Let us recognize them. The chiefest is that 
Christianity comes to them as a foreign religion. It makes great 
demands. It brings with it surprising intelligence. Its exponnders 
are not all nor always as courteous or as gracious as they should be. 
A few—happily few—may rudely startle men into prejudice by 
saying that “Confucius is at present suffering the torments of 
Hades.” The large mass of missionary workers are strong, intelli- 
gent gentlemen, as well as Christians. They know that inveterate 
hostility or prejudice can only be won by serene and patient 
forethought. They know that ignorance can be but slowly replaced 
by the certainties of clear and considerate intelligence. They 
carry with them all the good, all the hope and all the vigorous 
truth embodied in the Christianity of the present era. What 
influence have they gained with the educated class in China? Said 
an official to me in my own study ina little village in North China : 
“Thave been often in the chapels when living in Peking and am 
familiar with the Christian doctrine. It is all good.” This man 
was a graduate of the highest rank, a literary doctor. The Rev. 
Dr. Martin has recently given a brief account of Si Chen, a Chinese 
statesman of unusual promise, a president of the Board of Civil 
Office, the highest of the six departments of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. This high official, whose early death is to be deplored, had 
a singularly candid and open mind. He had acquired a mastery of 
the map of the world. He was familiar with the maps and charts 
of Asia and Europe, and fully appreciated the altered position of 
China and the new responsibilities of her statesmen. His youth— 
he died at the age of forty,—his readiness to absorb the new era, 
his familiarity with so simple a matter as geography, are of special 
interest. We read in the intelligent interest in Western affairs of 
such a man a witness to the indirect influence of the missionary. 
Without the careful preparation of maps and geographies by the 
missionary he could neither have been interested nor familiar with 
the great outlying world. 

It is indeed a matter of regret that so few of the influential 
officials in China have come to realize that the Christian religion is 
for them as well as for others. But what would it involve should 
they do so? They must lose government position. They must lose 
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caste and power. They must lose the enormous gains of their secret 
peculation. Public life in Christian America, if accounts be reliable, 
would not make so great demands upon men. The step from the ranks 
of selfish and oppressive robbery, or from that of ambitious purpose, 
is indeed a vast one to the “simplicity that is in Christ.” We need 
not expect it in this early stage of the Christian evolution in China. 
Nevertheless the indirect influence of the missionary is advancing 
with steady progress. It is assuming a vast proportion. It demands 
the unbiassed julgment of all eritics capable of estimating evidence. 
Mr. Fryer tells us that in three years he received $16,000 for books 
sold. These have been chiefly sold to the educated classes. He 
adds: “ I have been able to print 20,000 volumes, and these are now 
being spread over Chma.” In the 14th century the Franciscan and 
Dominican monks went everywhere in England, spreading a new 
intelligence and a new morality. Such has been the recent work of 
the Protestant missionary in China, only with a thousand-fold wider 
range of knowledge and a greatly intensified sense of need and of 
opportunity. Notice the inerease of renovatng influence and power. 
One hundred and twenty literary graduates of that class, which are 
the real rulers in China, append their names to the special request 
that Dr. Happer, a missionary of more than forty years, establish 
his missionary college at Canton rather than at some other centre 
of inflnenee. And this notwithstanding the Viceroy of the Province 
was spending large sums in building up a government university 
in the same city. The son of a viceroy, in retirement because of 
his father’s death, learns the English language from the New 
Testament. He thumbs a dictionary made by a missionary. He 
familiarizes himself with foreign ideas through books translated by 
missionaries. This is the earliest history of the one now so well 
known as having been the distinguished Minister to England for 
eight years, the present Minister of Marine in the Foreign Office, 
the patron of scientific study not merely in the University, but the 
one through whose influence mathematics are raised to the level of 
the old and now fruitless classics in the civil service examinations. 
The revolution sought has already appeared. And still the claim 
is that the missionary does not reach the educated classes! The 
chief diplomat of China and her Northern viceroy has for more 
than ten years admitted to his home and welcomed to his family 
acquaintance a missionary. In that home the whole circle of 
visitors, children, guests, as well as the mistress of the household, 
vie with each other in doing honor to their friend from the West. 
They are interested in her religion as well as her philanthropy. It 
cannot be said that they have not been reached. In that same 
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home a missionary is selected as the suitable tutor of the sons and 
grandsons. If manliness and morality, as weil as intelligence, can be 
carried into such a home, could one ask for a more hopeful opportu- 
nity. In the large commercial houses on the coast one finds among 
the shrewd and intelligent compradores and native managers many 
a former pupil and now a constant friend of the missionary. They 
may not be Christian in the technical sense, but they have brought 
to their commercial life a high regard for the personal friends who 
will always be their example of Christian faithfulness and devotion. 
This indirect influence is not limited to his personality nor derived 
merely from association. In his regard for literary ability the 
Chinaman is unsurpassed. The present tendency of the new edueation 
is to expand indefinitely the estimate and the influence of the mis- 
sionary. Notice the position of the missionary schools. The colleges 
that are springing up in every settled centre of missionary work are 
the sign of a great advance. At Canton, at Fuchow, at Shanghai, 
at Ningpo, at Hankow, at Téngchow in Shantung, at T‘angchow 
in Chihli, and at Peking, a movement is already far advanced, which 
holds the future of the intellect of China in its helpful and assured 
possession. Take Dr. Mateer’s college as a sample of the whole. In 
an obscure city, Téngchow, a missionary college has been growing 
for a generation. Its leader has impressed his scientific learning 
upon the educated not merely in the long series of books produced, 
nor simply by the fine scholars who have been educated by his careful 
methods. Governors of provinces have gone to him to learn how to 
smelt their silver and gold. The tradesmen of the province have 
learned electroplating from him. Other useful arts have been abetted 
by his methods. His pupils, adepts in astronomy and practical 
mathematics, test their scholarship in the local literary contests with 
success. Such a clear, strong impression cannot go on for another 
score of years without profound result. Notice Dr. Allen’s work at 
Shanghai. For years the head of the government school of transla- 
tion, decorated by the Government, with the prestige of wide 
acquaintance and influence, he is seeking by more permanent methods 
to touch the awakened intellect of youthful China. 

The indirect influence of the missionary is seen in the possibility 
of a printed literature. The great missionary printing house at 
Shanghai, with type foundry and its large equipment, is a monument 
to the inventiveness and success of missionary diligence. The Chinese 
daily newspaper is as much due to the missionary as is the transla. 
tion of the Bible. The 1700 official towns that receive the daily paper 
from Shanghai or from Tientsin are perhaps the unwilling witness of 
the epidemic expansion of missionary thought and purpose. The 
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native job offices in the ports of China, with conveniently arranged 
fonts, are equal witness to the same. The Japanese literature, with 
its vast expansion, all in the Chinese text, evinces the energy and 
the faith of that missionary purpose which has wrought so great a 
change upon the intellect of the Far East. 

The famine of 1878 brought the officials into special intercourse 
with the missionaries. The value of their work as philanthropists 
has had legitimate results. The later famine of last year found native 
and foreigner working side by side for humanity’s sake. Mutual 
interest and mutual service has begotten mutual regard. In that 
mutual regard there is to be large fruit ere long. 

Finally, the influence of the medical missionary has been 
profound. ‘To the physician and surgeon, with his marvel of daring 
of skill and of energy the Chinese upper classes have accorded the 
highest praise. The great institution at Canton, visited and inspected 
by intelligent Chinamen from all parts of the country, receiving 
the regular gifts of the viceroy, the Hoppo, and numberless officials; 
the viceroy’s hospital at Tientsin, under the care for ten years 
of the lamented McKenzie, whose skill was only equalled by his 
devotion ; the London mission hospital at Peking, visited daily by 
officials with their retinues through long years, these may bear their 
testimony to the increasing and lasting influence of the missionary 
upon the upper as well as the lower classes in China. 

This rapid survey of the process and progress of missionary 
influence in China is meagre and incomplete. The hundreds and 
thousands of well to do or educated men, to whom Christianity is 
much more than a name, have scarcely been referred to, The pain- 
ful sigh of anxious ignorance about the upward lift of work in China 
may well be relieved. With fuller sympathy or fuller knowledge 
let men observe the vigorous work in its fruitful progress. ‘The 
invasion of China has reached a high stage of vantage. The revo. 
lution of thought has begun. It advances with eager and steady 
step to larger results. Beneath all outward evidence a people is 
being prepared ready for good thought, good life, good works. The 
Gospel is preached to the poor. The poor are growing rich in 
thought, rich in hope, rich in intelligence, rich in all the things that 
make life good. Ere long these will mould anew the life of the 
coming generation. Christianity in evolution is a noble theme. 
The weak in life, the weak in intelligence, the weak in morality or 
in spirituality, must give place to the strong. The missionary force 
with its outlook, with its sublime purpose, with its strong grasp of 
great problems, with its gentleness and its humanity, is the guiding 
force of this evolution. We call it an invasion. It is called so fitly. 
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It is the invasion of light into darkness, of clear intelligence into 
profound ignorance, of morality into seething evil. It is the inva- 
sion of spiritual apprehension into earthly despair. It is the invasion 
of spiritual life into the realm of death. Such an invasion does not 
fear criticism. It seeks, instead of shuns, attention. The missionary 
as the Christian, knows that his purpose is good, that his method is 
not far from the right path, that his result must be the lifting of a 
great people out of ignorance and earthliness into the life of love 
and of God. 





Chinese Music.* 
BY MRS. TIMOTHY RICHARD. 


F I am able to throw any light upon the subject of Chinese 
Music, it is because ten years ago my husband went into the 
study of the subject, putting the result of his research into Chinese 
in a Book on Music in general, in 4 vols. The only part I took in 
it was to put Western exercises and tunes into Chinese notation, to 
put intelligible time-marks to Chinese airs, and to adapt Chinese 
chants and airs for use in Christian worships. These are contained 
in Vols. III and IV of that book. A smaller edition of these was 
afterwards printed and used—the small yellow book on the table. 

What I give here on the history of each department of the 
subject is mainly from notes taken from my husband’s volumes. 

As the subject opened up it seemed too vast for one to do 
justice to it in an hour’s paper; you will therefore excuse the 
partial treatment of several of the points. 

We shall first give a short General History of Chinese Musie, 
then say something on Chinese notation, time, mathematical propor- 
tions, modulations, modes, harmony, tune-books, instruments and 
orchestras, dancing, and lastly on the uses and effects of music 
according to the Chinese. 

I.—GeneraL History oF Cutnese Music. 

Like Babylon, Egypt and Greece, China has had its ancient 
music, which was cultivated as one of its special studies, but in 
common with the ancient music of these countries that of China has 
been hopelessly lost. Though the ancient names remain, the present 
meanings, in most cases, are very different from what they once were. 

If we listen to the Legendary History of Chinese Music, we are 
told that about B. C. 2600—that is, between the time of Noah and 
Abraham—the Emperor Hwang-ti commanded his minister Ling- 


* Read by Mrs, Richard before the Literary Society, Tientsin, April 22, 1890, 
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Jun at the ‘Niawun-lun mountains in Central Asia, to cut bamboo 
tubes, blowing which would produce an imitation of the notes of the 
fabulous bird Fung-huang or Phoenix, the male giving six notes and 
the female other six. The most common account is that the male 
bird gave the notes equivalent to our C D E F# G# and A#, and 
the female C# D& F G A B; or in other words, the male bird, 
beginning with C, gave six notes a tone apart, and the female also 
gave six notes a tone apart, but beginning with C#, thus making 
between them a chromatic scale. 

Another fanciful way of accounting for the twelve lii or pitch 
pipes is this:—That the male and female birds sang alternately the 
following notes; those of the female bird being a sort of echo or 
response to the notes of the male bird:—C-C# upper octave D-B, 
D#-By, E-A, F-Apy. F4-G. That is, the male bird, beginning with C, 
ascended first a whole tone, then proceeded by semitones; and the 
female bird, beginuing with C¥in the higher octave, descended first a 
whole tone, and then proceeded by semitones till they met together 
half way. 

These same couples of notes were the key-notes in the music 
used in the worship of the different spirits. The first couple were 
used as the key-notes in worshipping the spirits of the sky. 

The 2nd worshipping the spirits of the earth. 


» ord Mm ‘i » 9 35 points of the compass. 

5 4th m= Pe sss Sy, «MOUNTAINS and rivers. 

» oth _ 2 » os 9, female ancestors. 

4 Oth on ss soy gy,:«S Malle ancestors. 

In a book called the Tsz yo, #§ 4% (Book 7., p. 2) we are told 


that in the ancient worship of heaven and earth the instruments 
played the following notes in all the twelve keys, ascending in succes- 
sion, viz., 5th 2nd, 6th 3rd, 7th sharpened 4th, sharpened 8th sharp- 
ened dth, sharpened 2nd above sharpened 6th, natural 4th (or 
sharpened 3rd above) and last the 8th of high key-note. 

While the instruments played these, voices gave other notes 
alternately with the instrumental notes. The vocal notes were :— 
Sharpened 4th 7th, 3rd 6th, 2nd Sth, Ist 4th, flattened Ist flattened 
8rd, flattened 6th and flattened 2nd. These also were given in the 
twelve keys but descending. 

It would be amazing if voices eould take those alternate notes 
without an instrument to guide them. The instruments give a 
progression of fourths, and the voices perfect fifths; instruments 
ascending and voices descending as the fabled birds were said to have 
done. If it be what it professes, it is the most ancient music in the 
world. 
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The next most ancient music (professedly) is that sung to the 
ancient odes, unless we except the original music of the song of 
Moses, which the Jews say they still possess. It is from a standard 
work published in 1544, and purports to have come down through 
Chu Hi of the 11th century. 

Be these fabulous stories and ancient music what they may, 
we know for certain that before Confucius there were national 
music teachers, that in the time of Confucius (B. C. 500) music was 
one of the six arts to be learned, and that Confucius accompanied 
his own songs with musical instruments. Ancient books on educa- 
tion state that thirteen was the proper age for boys to begin to 
learn the art of music and to read poetry. 

The other particulars regarding music, which we are perfectly 
certain existed long before the burning of the books (3rd century 
B. C.), are the following :— 

1. The twelve semitones composing an octave divided into six 
male notes and six female notes. 

2. The five notes of the ancient Pentatonic scale. 

3. The eight different kinds of sounds produced by eight kinds 
of instruments, viz., metallic, stone, earthen or porcelain, leathern, 
stringed, wooden, melon or wind, and reed. 

4, The six kinds of dances with which music is accompanied. 

The mania which Confucionists had of fathering all these theories 
on some mythical Emperor of the far past, had become such a pest 
that Tsiu Sz-hwang determined to put an end to it by destroying 
most of their books; for he had come to the conclusion that it was 
far better to have no books at all than to be hampered on all sides 
by would-be precedents. In this catastrophe about B. C. 200 
perished the ancient music of China, though some writers claim that 
a few books on music did survive the general conflagration. 

As it has been the firm belief of Chinese scholars for milleniums 
that ancient music had not only power to change the savage nature 
of animals, but that music, along with worship, surpassed all other 
powers in transforming the manners and customs of a people, and 
that it had power in heaven as well as earth, therefore all the 
ablest men through all the ages have been in search of that ancient 
music. The scholars of Han, while reconstructing the ancient books 
of China, labored hard with the theory of music, but to this day 
almost all declare that ancient music has been lost beyond recovery 
and always speak of music as a lost art, and this loss of ancient 
music in China, as inthe West, was probably for want of a proper 
musical notation. 
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In the 6th and 7th centuries original and foreign music was 
introduced, Indian music being introduced by the Buddhists. In the 
beginning of the 8th century the Emperor Ming Hwang established 
a conservatoir, or dramatic college, called Kiao Fang, in the Li 
Yuen or Pear Garden at Si-gnan-fu. The actors to this day call 
themselves “Students of the Pear Garden.” Modern music really 
dates from the Tang dynasty (A. D. 600.) 

About the time of the conquest of England by the Normans 
in the 11th century, Chinese scholars again declared that, however 
much might be the boast of individuals here and there, ancient 
music was a lost art. Terribly against the prejudices of the Confu- 
cianists (as recorded in the books of that date) they had no other 
alternative but to adopt what to them was foreign music, or be with- 
out it altogether, for it was then that the music of the Northern 
Liao dynasty was generally introduced, viz., the [ FR system 
equivalent to the sol fa of the West. 

But notwithstanding this adoption of this foreign system, the 
Chinese throughout the ages have retained the ancient nomencla- 
ture and ancient struments, and try on all great occasions, besides 
giving modern musie, to give what they would fain believe to be 
ancient music. 

In closing this part of the paper, in order to give some ideas ot 
the many layers of strange views that have accumulated about the 
original five notes, equivalent to our cdo, re, mi, so, la, we give the 
following translation:—The five notes are in heaven the essence of 
the five planets, our earth the soul of the five clements, in man the 
sound of his five organs, viz., Do the splun, Re the lings, Mi the 
liver, So the heart and La the stomach. They correspond also to the 
tive virtues. The full translation is as follows :— 

“Do is earth, its symbol a Prince, its nature faithfulness, its 
taste sweet, its colour yellow, its business is with thought, its 
position is central, its length 81, its sound heavy but easy, like a 
cow lowing at drinking water; it is founded on union! 

Re is mineral, its symbol a minister, its nature righteousness, 
its taste pungent, its colour white, its business is with speech, its posi- 
tion is Westerly, its length 72, its sound clear and quick, like a 
sheep having lost its companion; it is founded on expansion ! 

Mi is vegetable, its symbol a subject, its nature love, its taste 
sour, its colour green, its business is with appearances, its position 
is Eastern, its length is 64, its sound is defensive and careful, like 
a pheasant lighting on a branch; it is founded on courage ! 

So is fire, its symbol affairs, its nature worship, its taste bitter, 
its colour vermillion, its business is with seeing, its position is 
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Southern, its length is 54, its sound is overflowing and quick, like a 
pig screaming; it is founded on independence ! 

La is water, its symbol things, its nature knowledge, its taste 
salt, its colour black, its business is with hearing, its position is 
Northern, its length is 48, its sound is scattered and hollow, like a 
horse neighing in the desert ; it is founded on putting forth!” 


Again, “listening to Do one feels comfortable and broad. 
» Re ,,  ,, uprightand fond of righteousness. 


) 

a » Mi ,, 4, pity and love. 

~ 3 90 4, 5, fond of doing good. 

va » La ,,  ,, correct and fond of religion.” 


When they got the 7 notes they said these corresponded to the 
3 powers—heaven, earth and man—and the 4 seasons. The 12 
semitones corresponded to the 12 months of the year and the 12 
hours of the day. 

While very much of this is fanciful, al of it is not so. The 
comparative lengths given are mathematically exact. Some Western 
musicians also associate certain colours with certain sounds. 
Curwen, too, gives effects of each note of the scale on the mind, in 
order to assist the student in recognizing the notes when heard, viz., 
Do strong or firm, Re rousing or hopeful, Mi steady or calm, Fa 
desolate or awe-inspiring, So grand or bright, La the sad or weeping 
tone, Si the piercing or sensitive tone. 

Many years ago the effects or characters of the various keys, as 
given by Beethoven, interested me very much. Some treat this as 
fanciful on Beethoven’s part; but as long as the fifths are not 
equally tempered, there must be a different effect. If the system of 
equal temperament were better carried out, the difference would be 
less apparent than it is. 

Beethoven, at all events, had such a distinct idea of the uses of 
the various keys that he altered the keys of songs sent to him for 
criticism. Has this not some resemblance to the ancient notion of 
the Chinese that only certain keys were suitable to be used in the 
worship of the spirits of the sky, of the earth and of ancestors ? 

So much for the general history ; we now come to consider:— 

II.—Noratron. 

The earliest instrumental notes, as we have seen, are 12, equiva- 
lent to our chromatic scale of 12 semitones. They are called the 12 
li or pitch-pipes. Their names are Whang-tsung, Ta-lii, T‘ai-ts‘n, 
Kia-tsung, Ku-hsi, Choong-lii, Rui-pin, Lin-tsung, I-tsé¢, Nan-lii, Wu-i, 
Ying-tsung. These give the names to the key-notes. These existed, 
as we have said, before the burning of the books 3rd century B. C. 
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In the days of Mencius the ordinary notes in use for singing 
were 5, called Kung, Hsiang, Kioh, Ty, Yii, equivalent to the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 5th and 6th of our modern scale, and can easily be found 
by playing only the black keys ofa piano. These form really the 
most natural scale, as it pleases men universally. The tunes of 
most primitive peoples are founded mostly on these 5 notes. That 
limited scale is sometimes called the Pentatonic, sometimes the Doric 
and sometimes the Scandinavian. Though in a volume of Mod- 
ern Scandinavian Songs I could not find one song without semitones, 
we in Scotland have yet songs and Psalm Tunes on this scale, such 
as “Auld Lang Syne” and “Ye Banks and Braes” among our songs, 
and Balerma and Morven among our Psalm tunes. Among the 
Jubilee airs sung so sweetly by the negroes there are many 
without semitones, as, “Swing Low,” “In Bright Mansions 
Above,” “The Gospel Train” and “Steal Away to Jesus.” 

The fact that most of the Chinese native airs are founded on 
this scale accounts for the difficulty the grown up Chinese have 
in singing well our Western tunes that have semitones. While 
they sing perfectly such tunes as “ Auld Lang Syne” (which we 
use as a D.C. M,) and “ Ye Banks and Braes ” (which we use as 
aD. L. M.), ‘“ Happy Land” and “ Jesus Loves Me,” which also 
contain no semitones, they cannot possibly sing correctly Old 
Hundred, which seems so simple to our ears, because it has a semi- 
tone in each line. (Might I say here that it would help us greatly 
in our Christian Psalmody in China if any musical friend here 
would find or make for us some good tunes without semitones.) 

That Pentatonic scale then was certainly known in China 
B. ©. 300—how much earlier we cannot tell. 

In the Han dynasty (B. C. 206, A. D. 190) other 2 notes were 
in use, viz., the sharpened 4th, called Pien-tsii and the 7th called 
Pien-kung (7.e., tone below the fifth and below the key.) These 
7, however, are not the ordinary diatonic scale from C to C, for the 
semitones were between the 4th and 5th and 7th and 8th, but it is 
right for key of G.* 

In the reign of Wnu-ti (561-578) the K‘in-tsii nation, from 
Turfan in Central Asia, brought new music to China. Their 7 notes, 
though called by different names, were the same as those the Chinese 
already had, with semitones between 4th and 5th and 7th and 8th. 

This was about the time that Gregory the Great introduced his 
chants from Egypt throughout Europe, and which were called after 
him “ Gregorian Chants.” 

* Some say this scale must be more natural than our scale of C with F natural 


as 4th, because beginning from C the F is the 6th perfect 5th, while the F natural is 
the 11th or very last. But that of course depends on what our difinition of natural is. 
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In the Sung dynasty (960-1126) the notation known as 
TR, equivalent to our sol-fa notation, had become common. It 
has the 7 notes with semitones between 3rd and 4th and 7th and 
8th. This scale came from the Northern Liao dynasty, a race relat- 
ed to the Mongols and Manchus. This was a little before Guido (who 
died 1050) invented the stave and introduced the use of the 
syllables ut re mi fa so la; these being the Ist syllables of a 6 lined 
Hyman to John the Baptist. The ut was afterwards changed to the 
more open syllable do. Not till 1600 odd was the 7th name added 
by a Frenchman called Lemaire, who called it si. We thus find 
that the Chinese had the complete names for the diatonic scale 
600 years before it was completed in Europe, and that China had 
its sol-fa system over 900 years before Curwen (about 1840) started 
his sol-fa system. 

This notation, whether Chinese or foreign, when thoroughly 
learned first, and afterwards applied to the stave—then called 
solfeggio and the key-note always being do—makes the most expert 
readers at sight of any music. We would strongly advise in teach- 
ing the Chinese that either Curwen’s sol-fa or the Chinese [. R 
be used in teaching them to sing. The J FR has the advantage of 
being already universally known over the empire. The stave 
could be used afterwards. 

Although the Chinese have been from 9 to 10 centuries before 
us with their sol-fa system, they have not yet in that system a 
complete scale of 12 semitones. In fact they have only one acci- 
dental—the sharpened 4th, called Keu, whieh was added to the new 
scale to make it correspond more to their previous scale, in which 
the sharpened 4th was a very special feature, so modern missionaries 
have had to add the others to make it complete. 

In time-marks their T FR notation is also sadly defective, but 
this we shall consider under our next division, Time.* 

Most of the music of the world is transcribed in these three 
systems of notation—the old and new of the West and the TC R. 
This last has no mean following in China and Japan. 


Il1.—Tinme. 


The chief time marks in common use by the Chinese are 
two—a cross, thus x (called pan) and a circle, thus 0 (called yen)— 
the first put at side of the accented and the second at side of the 
unaccented note, equivalent really to the beats in our bars. If 

* Owing to the imperfection of their notations for instrumental purposes, the 
Chinese have had to invent a new notation for almostevery kind of instrument they 


have, The endless trouble they have had on this score makes us thiuk more highly 
than ever of Guido’s invention of the stave, 
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they want more than one note to be sung to the one beat, they 
just crowd in the number of notes to be sung to it at the side of the 
pan or yen, it may be 2, 3, 4, 5, or even more. The awkwardness 
of this must be apparent at once. To supplement, therefore, we have 
used Curwen’s marks for all divisions of time (4, } and triplet), 
viz., for half-beat, for quarter-beat, and inverted commas “ for 
triplets. On the other hand, if they want a note to last two or more 
beats, they crowd in the x0 at the side of that note. This crowding 
of pan yen we have obviated by using Curwen’s dash, only made 
vertically, of course. 

Other time-marks are used variously in different Chinese books, 
but there is no uniformity. The fact of the indistinctness of the time- 
marks, and anciently the want of them altogether, accounts for the 
fact that a musician has to fear a tune before he can play it, and 
also for the fact that we hear the same tune rendered so differently 
in different parts of China. 

In Europe, Franco of Cologne in the 13th century was the first 
to indicate the duration of notes by their form. It is hard to find out 
when the time-marks (x 0) were introduced into China, but most 
probably it came with the [ RR in the 10th century. Music used 
at worship of Confucius has no time-marks. It is so slow, each 
note seems a bar in itself. 

The Chinese have only simple common time’; so triple and 
compound times are novelties to them. For triple we use one cross, 
pan (x), and two circles, yen (0), and for compound a large pan XK and 
two yen for the first beat, and a small pan x and two yen for the 
other beat or beats. 

As to beating time—when the music of the Shih Liang (near 
Central Asia) came to China, they beat time and called it ‘ p‘o 
pan,” that is, striking the board. A time baton is mentioned in one 
place as among the musical instruments. It is said that a little 
drum filled with chaff was used to mark the time in the Chow 
dynasty, which ended B. ©. 255. 

Now we come to consider:— 

TV.—Maruematicat Proporrions. 

As the scientific men of the West, in order to have uniformity 
in all their calculations, have in modern times agreed to adopt the C. 
G. S. system of weights and measures, so the Chinese at least 2,000 
years ago endeavoured to get some common basis from which to cal- 
culate their weights and measures. 

They chose twelve bamboo tubes, which would give notes neither 
too high nor too low. The I[wang-tsung or lowest of these pitch-pipes 
was made from a bamboo 9 inches long and the bore about one inch 
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in diameter. This was filled with millet grains, and from the size 
of these grains some say they got the fractions of their inch in ninths , 
9 inches give 81 parts as the length of this lowest note. From this 
they calculate all their weights and measures. Hence the relation of 
their ancient music to their sciences. 

Their table of weights and measures goes :—100 millet=1 chu, 
12 chu=1 yo, 2 yo=1 oz. 16 0z.=1 catty, 30 catties=1 kuin, 4 
kuins=1 tan. Bat for finer divisions they begin with the thickness 
of a silk fibre, which they call a hu; 10 hu=1 miao, 10 miao=1 hao, 
10 hao=1 li, 10 i=, of an inch. 

This hu is about —— part of acentimetre, from which the 
C. G. S. system reckons; the centimetre is ———-——~ part of 
the quadrant of the earth. The object of both is to start with 
something in nature as a unit from which to calculate. But, true to 
the almost universal contrariety, in the West the Frenchman makes 
the circumference of the earth the unit from which to calculate, and 
the Chinaman the smallest thing he can think of—a single fibre of 
silk, as emitted by the silk-worm, for the finer calculations, and one 
grain of millet for the commoner. 

On the subject of lengths of strings and tubes producing certain 
sounds they exhibit a vast amount of mathematical knowledge. 
Strange to say, though the Chinese at present seem to know little 
or nothing of vulgar fractions, these minute calculations, as given in 
Ch‘in Yaug’s Music-book (Yo Shu, #& #) of date 1195, are worked 
out not merely in vulgar fractions, but the integers are neither 
duodecimal nor decimal, but so many nines! 

Instead of going into details, which would be wearisome, we give 
the gist of the result:— 

Sz Ma-ch‘ien, the Herodotus of China, who died 85 B. C., gives 
the lengths of pitch-pipes for producing the 5 notes as follows :— 
Taken by Sths they are: Do or C 81, So or G 54, Re or D 72, La or A 
48, Mi or E 64. Or ascending in their order of sound: C 81, D 72, 

1 64, G 54 A 48. He also gives the simple rule by which he found 
these figures, viz., starting with 81 and subtracting 4+ and adding 
+ alternately, he finds the values by fifths. The scholars of the 
Han dynasty applied this rule to all the 12 semitones, and this is 
precisely as we reckon vibrations and on the same principle as our 
tuning by fifths. 

The date of fixing the measurement of strings is not so easily 
got at, but they got octaves by halving the lengths, and the other 
notes by subtracting and adding thirds. But as the lengths of 
octaves by halving are slightly different from the octaves got by 
progression, by fifths found by subtracting and adding } alternately, 
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they have to distribute the difference as best they can to suit their 
ears, precisely as we have to do, in tuning, with what we call the wolf. 

The Chinese seem to have known about allowing a difference in 
the length of a pipe from that of a string producing the same sound, 
though perhaps they could not give a scientific reason for it any 
more than our musical instrument makers in the West. The simple 
reason probably being that a little must be added to the length of a 
pipe to allow for the compression of the air when the tube is blown on. 

In connection with this a recent incident may be interesting as 
showing that the Chinese are not so far behind in this subject as 
some are apt to suppose. 

At the Shanghai Arsenal Prof. Tyndall’s Book on Sound was 
translated. Init the Prof. gave the lengths of tubes and strings as 
exactly the same to produce the same sound. This must be regarded 
as a mere slip of Prof. Tyndall. A Chinaman who read this and find- 
ing it different from that given in Chinese hooks, sent to “ Nature,” 
through Mr. Fryer, a paragraph questioning the accuracy of Prof. 
Tyndall’s statement. ‘Tyndall himself did not reply, but some one 
else replied for him, expressing his astonishment that a Chinaman 
should ever dare to question the accuracy of any statement coming 
from such a source; but the explanations he gave shewed that he 
knew nothing of the difference. Had he applied to any organ 
builder or musical instrument maker he would have found that the 
Chinese were right. 

[To be concluled.] 
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Chinese Superstition. 
BY REV. ARTHUR ELWIN. 

@' AT the Chinese are superstitious we all know, but except that 

they worship idols and their ancestors, very few would be able 
to give any intelligible account of their superstitious observances. 
In the present paper it is proposed to pursue the subject further, and 
to enquire in what Chinese superstitions really consist. And here 
it may be well to remark at the outset that Chinese superstitions are 
really endless; there are superstitions connected with births, mar- 
riages and deaths; superstitions connected with eating, drinking and 
sleeping. Indeed, the more one knows of the Chinese, the more 
amazed one is at the number and variety of their superstitions. On 
the present occasion it will be well not to follow any plan of our own 
in treating of this subject, but if possible to follow a guide, and such 
a guide we have in a certain Mr. Song Lo, who has written a small 
book to exhort his countrymen to avoid foolish notions and false 
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superstitions. Mr. Song Lo in the preface to his book mentions that 
he has been a Christian for more than twenty years. His book is 
therefore of course written from a Christian point of view, and indeed 
is addressed to those who have already embraced Christianity. He 
says: “Every one who believes and follows it (that is, the true 
doctrine) must banish everything that is false and embrace that which 
is true,and reverence and worship the only Creator—the true Lord— 
repenting of past sins and following that which is good.” Mr. Song 
Lo goes on to say that he has noticed a great difference in Christians, 
some being wise but some very foolish. He says, speaking of the 
last mentioned: ‘If we examine their hearts, we find they are still 
inclined to old customs and are altogether without knowledge, not 
knowing true doctrine and right principle which proceeds from heaven 
and cannot be changed; this truly is to be deeply lamented.” Mr. 
Song Lo is very modest, as may be seen from another extract from his 
preface: “Therefore I have taken the forbidden false customs, which 
injure the true doctrine, and have made a little book. Women and 
children can learn and read it, and they will know the strange and 
false sayings which those who do not believe in the Lord follow, but 
which they ought thoroughly to hate and detest.” 

After the preface we have the introduction, written by a Mr. 
P‘in San, a personal friend of Mr. Song Lo. 

He begins by saying : “‘ We Chinamen are very much given to 
pursuing the wind and grasping at shadowy things, in which he who 
believes, is only deceived thereby. From childhood to manhood, the 
half of that which the ear hears and of that which the eye sees, is 
full of deception, to which the ear and the eye, having become accus- 
tomed, it is at last reckoned as if it ought soto be. Concerning doubt- 
ful things, one says in his heart, these things are not idolatry ; there 
is no offering incense to idols; there is uo burning paper to the 
spirits; there is no following Buddhists and Taoists, becoming 
vegetarians and repeating litanies. These things run on even lines 
with true doctriue and do not contradict it. Alas! he says this because 
his unstable heart recognizes error.” Mr. P‘in San continues: ‘ Mr. 
Song Lo, being anxious to repel this immense wave of error, wrote 
this book of instruction, so we may say his heart was thoroughly in 
accordance with the Lord’s doctrine; this also it was that influenced 
me and made me happy to write this introduction.” He con- 
cludes: ‘ That this excellent doctrine way proceed from us complete ; 
that that which is false may from this time be exterminated ; that all 
may be perfect, thoroughly cleansed, without the least fault, and so 
obtain the Lord’s approbation; truly this is my desire.” No 
apology is needed for giving these extracts from the preface and 
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introduction to this little book, which may certainly be read with 
profit, not only by women and children, but by others also. Indeed 
it may be said at once that there are very few women and children 
who would be able to understand the strange Chinese characters in 
which it is written. 

It must be mentioned that only some of the superstitions noticed 
by Mr. Song Lo can be alluded to here; those referring to Chinese 
customs, which would take a long explanation to make intelligible to 
English readers, have been purposely omitted. The following selec- 
tion will perhaps prove interesting :— 

The adorning the children with gods of longevity and images of 
Buddha. 

Chinese children on holiday occasions nearly always appear 
with their caps ornamented with little gilt images of gods and 
saints. These images are supposed to protect the child and bring 
goo luck. 

The piercing the ear of the child with a golden ring, lest it 
should be difficult to bring up. 

The golden ear-ring piercing the child’s ear is supposed to give 
considerable assistance to those engaged in bringing him up. 

The collecting money from one hundred families to make a 
locked chain. 

In the country districts especially, boys with rings round their 
necks are coustantly met with. Sometimes it is a small silver 
chain fastened with a padlock, but more often ‘only a silver wire. 
in cither case the meaning is the same. It is a life-preserving 
ring, which will ward off sickness and disease of every kind. Such 
a ring, bought only by the father or mother, or presented by a friend, 
would be of uo avail. It must be bought with money collected 
trom at least one hundred families. When once put on it is never 
removed day or night. Men may be seen who have worn the ring 
forty or fifty years. It is no slight test of a man’s sincerity when 
he removes this ring preparatory to being received into the Chris- 
tian Chureh by baptism. 

The placing a broom beside the bed of a sleeping child. 

Evil spirits are supposed very much to fear a broom, probably 
because the Chinese broom is uot unlike a hatchet in form. 

The pasting up Tien-wang when a child cries at night. 

The Chinese say eight out of ten babies cry at night. How 
trying this is some of us know. The Chinese remedy is to write on 
a piece of paper the following seuteuce and to paste it upon the 
door or wall: * Tien wang-wang, Di wang-wang, Ngo kya yiu yi 
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k‘oh siao r law. Ko-lu kyiiin-ts doh ih pien, ih hoh kw‘en-tao da 
t‘ien-kwang. (King of heaven, king of earth, in my family there is a 
little child that cries all night. You respectable passers by read this 
sentence, and my child will sleep without waking until broad day- 
light). Respectable passers by may read what is written and so 
help to bring sleep to the little one. 

The giving the name T'’sao-nan (beckoning a son) when there is 
no son. 

The Chinese long, above all things, for a son. They think that 
by giving the name “ Beckoning a son,” or “ Beckoning a little 
brother,” to a girl, they will ensure that the next child born shall 
be a boy. 

The hanging a knife or mirror on the breast, lest the spirits 
should cause injury. 

Little knives, made of silver, are made expressly for this pur- 
pose. Parents hang them on the breasts of their children. 

The pasting wp “ Beware of small-pox” on the door or wall. 

This sentence is posted upon the house to keep strangers from 
entering. Not, as might be supposed, to warn strangers against 
the danger of infection, but to protect the children who have just 
been inoculated from the danger of being gazed upon by strange 
eyes. The eyes of strangers are said to exercise a very evil influence 
at such a time. 

The rubbing soot on the nose of the child going to the house of 
its mother’s brother. 

This is only done on the first visit. It is not done when the 
child goes to the house of its father’s brother. The origin of this 
strange custom is lost in obscurity. 

The causing the voice to be heard afar when calling back the soul 
in the evening. 

The Chinese believe that every man has three souls. Sickness 
is sometimes caused by one soul being lost; it is therefore necessary 
to go and find it.—It is night. Our boatman, having fastened the 
boat to the bank of the canal, has retired to rest. Before following 
his example we are quietly reading in the little cabin set apart for 
passengers. Suddenly in the quiet evening air we heard a sound of 
calling. As the voice draws nearer along the canal bank, we can 
distinguish the words: “ Ah-long, lai-lai; Ah-long, lai lai.” (Ah-long, 
come, come ; Ah-long, come, come.) As the man passes the boat, 
we look out of the little hole that does duty for a window. There is 
the man, lighted lantern in hand, seeking the soul of his sick friend, 
while again and again he raises his voice in the mournful cry: “ Ah- 
long, come, come; Ah-long, come, come”. Sometimes this 
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man is followed by another who personates the lost soul. This man 
follows some distance behind the first one and cries from time to 
time: “I am coming, I am coming.” But the men pass on, their 
voices being gradually lost in the distance, while we retire to rest 
more convinced than ever of the necessity of bringing the Truth to 
the knowledge of these poor blind superstitious people. 

The magpie proclaims happiness, the raven disaster. 

In the evening the cock crows, fear Tsoh- Yong (the god of fire). 

A cock flying on to a house must be at once secured and killed. 

The cock crowing in the evening, and the cock flying on to the 
roof of the house, are both signs that the house will be burned down, 
but it seems the threatened evil may be averted if the cock is im- 
mediately slain. 

By the bird chirping in the middle of the night you may suspect 
that evil spirits are near. 

If a mouse gnaws holes in your hat or coat, you may expect disaster. 

Tf a dog or a snake bite you, it 1s on account of what happened in 
a previous state of existence. 

It will be noticed that most of these superstitious sayings refer 
in a greater or lesser degree to Buddhism. The man in his previous 
life injured or killed a dog or snake, therefore in his present life he 
is injured by one of these animals. 

A dog sleeping with its head on the threshold of the door portends 
coming misfortune. 

The saying that a sick dog is weeping when it cries : E-ho, E-ho. 

Weeping, that is, on account of misfortune coming to the house. 

The saying that a dog scratching a hole in the earth is digging a 
grave. 

The saying that a dog or cat witha white tail, coming to a house, 
brings mourning. 

The giving salt in exchange for a cat, and passing it round the legs 
of the table. 

These are common practices to keep the cat from running away. 

With a sheep comes the wearing of mourning clothes ; with a cat 
comes wealth. 

A Chinaman will not turn a stray cat out of his house—he might 
dismiss wealth. 

The friend who enters your house, wearing mourning, is not to be 
endured. 

For this reason, a man for forty-nine days after the death of his 
parents cannot visit the houses of his friends. 

The saying that he who meets a monk or a nun will not grow rich. 

Upon meeting a coffin carried out of doors to say that riches are 
coming. 
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This is a strange saying. The word for coffin in Chinese is a 
compound word #44, which in sound resembles two words ‘& ff, 
which mean a magistrate and riches. The people do not think of 
the thing signified (the #% Bf), but only of the sound of the word, 
the magistrate and the riches (the and the $4). 

The singeing the shoes upon returning home after a funeral. 

An universal custom. A fire is lighted on the ground outside 
the door of the house and every one steps over it. 

The filling the seven apertures of the dead with gold and gems. 

The custom has fallen into abeyance. The seven apertures are 
the eyes, the ears, the nostrils and the mouth. 

The covering the feet of the dead with a cane measure lest they 
should move. 

The feet of the dead are always tied together and secured in 
some way. 

On the first day of the year not daring to throw anything on the 
floor. 

Nutshell for example. 

On the first day of the year fearing to use the knife or needle. 

These implements, being made of iron, might do injury. The 
Chinese never touch them on New Year’s day. 

On the first and fifteenth days of the month disliking anyone to 
come and beg a light. 

One symbolical meaning attached to fire is prosperity. Giving 
a light on the morning of the above mentioned days, would be like 
giving away prosperity. 

Not daring to cook beef in the kitchen. 

One of the most important of the Chinese divinities is the 
kitchen god, found in every Chinese kitchen. The Chinese say, 
the kitchen god, being a vegetarian, would run away if he saw beef 
being cooked. 

Not daring to chop garlic or onions on the kitchen range. 

Vegetarian, are not allowed to eat garlic or onions, therefore 
they must not be taken into the presence of the kitchen god, lest he 
should smell them and be offended. 

By a “thief” attached to the lamp wick, reckoning wpon the 
arrival of a guest. 

It is not only in China that coming events are said to be 
foreshadowed in lamp wicks. 

By the extinction of the lamp, guessing that trouble is near. 

Sometimes owing to a flaw in the wick or to some other cause 
a lamp will gradually go out. The Chinese think this a very 
bad sign. 
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By twitching in the eyes expecting grief and trouble in the heart. 

Upon the body suddenly becoming numb, to balance a piece of 
firewood on the tip of the nose. 

This is certainly amusing, and one would think hardly super- 
stitions. It would effectually j..vent the body from becoming 
numb. 

By a sneeze, a red face or a hot ear, supposing that someone is 
slandering from behind your back. 

This superstition may also be heard of in other countries 
besides China. 

In sea sickness, stealing a drop of water from the tip of the 
boat pole. 

Here is a new remedy for sea sickness. It is most important 
that no one should see the drop of water being taken from the end 
of the boat pole. 

The placing an iron knife on the cover of the medicinal cooking 
pot. 

The ingredients in a Chinese medical prescription, sometimes 
numbering as many as twenty, have to be placed in a pot over the 
fire and all boiled together. If the iron knife was not on the lid 
of the pot, the evil spirits might come and lift the lid and mix 
something injurious with the medicine. 

The obtaining good luck by pouring the dregs outside the gate 
to be trodden under foot. 

When out walking, we suddenly come upon a dirty looking 
mess of leaves, beans, and no one knows what, scattered on the path; 
we know that someone has been ill and that what we see is what 
remained of his prescription after the liquid part had been strained 
off. The idea is that as the passers by step on or over this residue 
and then depart in different directions, so the disease of the sick 
man, who took the medicine, will also be dispersed abroad. 

The saying the sick man’s incoherent speech is caused by evil spirits. 

The begging a charm and hiding it in the hair to drive away ague. 

The charm is to be hidden, lest the evil spirits should see it and 
take it away. 

Mr. Song Lo concludes with the following words, with which 
we shall all agree: “ All that has been said above is altogether 
false. Every place, village and district has its own customs. 
Only truly follow the holy religion, obeying the Lord’s instruc- 
tions and yours will be happiness without end.” 
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“Test we should offend them.” 


BY HALEG FAX. 


HE first too months of the Chinese year are now nearly over, 
and it is with a sigh of relief that the writer returns from the 
arduous duty of patching up a doubtful peace in two or three out- 
stations. It has been a time of great anxiety ; in one or two places 
nearly the whole population having assembled before the doors of 
the Christians with violent intentions. But for the writer’s presence 
the trouble would have been far more verious, and now, though for 
the time being, patched up, it may break out as bad as ever almost 
any time. It is not so much, however, the persecution, as the 
changed attitude of the people that has forced itself on my atten- 
tion. Hitherto the people have been very friendly, attending at 
times by hundreds to hear the Word, and hearing it with pleasure; 
and even now they have nothing but good to speak of Christianity 
itself. 

Then what is the cause of this opposition, of this persecution, 
which in one place has led one branch of a clan to bind themselves 
to allow no member thereof to join us, the result being that 
between 20 and 80 who had just begun to attend regularly, but who, 
of course, have not yet got a thorough grasp of the Truth, have had 
to withdraw their attendance through fear of the consequence? And 
“ Why should you do this?” ] ask the heads of the clan. “To save 
ourselves the trouble that has been caused elsewhere.” “ What 
trouble?” ‘Well, the Christians refuse to pay the clan taxes, and 
then a disturbance always follows, which it is not in our power to 
prevent, and the whole village is put into a turmoil; now if you will 
only say that the taxes may be paid all will be at peace.” And, in 
the experience of the writer, this is the one chief cause of all our per- 
secution in country places hereabouts, the non payment by Christians 
of the local taxes. 

I have searched through the Recorder for the last tweuty years, 
but do not find that this subject has ever been discussed ; probably 
because it has been taken for granted that Christians must not pay 
this money. Whether Coleridge’s maxim, that in questions of morals 
first thoughts are best, applies to this question, does not seem clear ; 
but as that maxim has not yet become an axiom in the realm of 
moral philosophy, I may uot be thought too much on the down- 
grade if I venture to enquire, “ Are we Missionaries acting wisely 
in withholding permission from the uative Christians to pay these 
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local taxes? Being but a learner I have hitherto followed in the 
wake of the majority, feeling still too uncertain of my jndgment to 
venture off on a course by myself; lest the end of it should be 
disaster. If then any conclusions arrived at in this article be mis- 
taken, or likely to injure the work of Christ, may I beg my seniors 
in the field to put me right. 


I1—TuHre NatuRE oF THE TAXES. 


The number of these taxes differs is different places : in some 
there are as many as five in a year, in others only one. But in this 
part of China there is the usual number; one for theatricals, a 
second for the feast of lanterns, and a third for the dragon-boat 
festival. The taxes are not always collected in the same manner: 
in some places the amount is fixed at so much per head of the male 
population, in other places it is so much per family; is some cases 
it is collected in money, in others in kind; but the amount per 
aunum is a mere trifle, only reaching a few hundred cash. The 
collection of these taxes has been from time immemorial, and it is, 
ipso facto, as definite a tax as if the Emperor himself claimed it, 
more so indeed ; no one is allowed to shirk it, no excuse, not even 
poverty nor illness, is accepted ; the payment of this money is even 
more rigidly enforced than the payment of the land tax. It 1s, 
therefore, not correct to style it a subscription, though it is true 
the wealthy do voluntarily give more than their poorer neighbors ; 
nevertheless, it is to all intents and purposes a local tax, like our 
municipal taxes, and there seems little doubt that if a non-Christ- 
ian were sued before the Mandarins for payment of the money he 
would be ordered to pay. 

What then is this tax used for ? 

1. In providing the annual theatricals. The object of these is 
theoretically, to thank the deities for their aid during the past year, 
and thereby to obtain a continuance of their kindly offices. For 
this purpose the idols are brought out and placed before the stage. 
Practically, however, this has become a secondary consideration, the 
chief object now being to have a few days of gaiety. ‘To one gen- 
tleman who had only recently been baptized and who had paid the 
money unwittingly, | expostulated, “ But these plays are for the 
benefit of the idols.” “Oh” was his reply, “they are more for the 
people than for the idols.” To the plays themselves little objection 
“an be taken; in the country-places they are usually at least 
harmless, their object being to exhort the people to good-living. 
Nor ean any objection be taken to the dress; it is seemly, which is 
more than ean be maintained of European theatres. 
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2. In providing the feast of lanterns. 1 have enquired in vain 
as to the origin of this festival. The only answer the Chinese can give 
is that it is a time of jollification. In this part of the country it is 
elaborately carried out ; the streets, houses, shops and temples being 
lit up with many-colored lanterns; the children also being decorated 
with lantern-fishes, lantern-animals lantern-birds, &c., and more 
important still, huge cloth dragons sixty or eighty feet long, with a 
ferocious head, in which is a lighted candle, the cloth body being 
supported by lanterns carried by a dozen or more young meu clad 
sometimes in silk, and paraded through every street in the towns and 
through every courtyard in the villages,—the object being to drive 
away evil spirits. 

3. In providing the dragon-boat festival. The writer has not 
yet met in English dress a detailed account of the origin of this 
festival, so the following may be interesting to some. (Vide & X #, 
an abstract of pl Kw ):— 

Ji Ji was a statesman of the 4 kingdom (modern Hupeh) in 
the time of king #% (fourth century B. C.) The king appointed 
him to make out some important laws. Before he had finished the 
draft thereof, another statesman, jealous of his abilities, happened 
to see it and asked for it. jj J refused, whereupon the jealous 
statesman aspersed him to the king, saying, ‘ Everybody knows, oh 
kiug, that you have appointed jj J& to frame the (new) laws, but his 
conceit surpasses all bounds; he even dares to say there is nobody 
living who could do this work but himself.” The king was greatly 
annoyed, and when Jj J was taken ill soon after, showed his dis- 
pleasure by contrary to custom entirely neglecting him. Jif Jif notic- 
ing the changed demeanour of the king, was exceedingly distressed, 
aud wrote the famous elegy called the “Sadness of Separation.” 
(See the excellent metrical version by V. W. X. in the China 
Review, vol. vii., p. 309.) 

Soon after this the king of # desired to make war on the 
kingdom of #%, but the latter was in friendly league with 4. In 
Z was a statesman, celebrated in Chinese history, of the name of 
fe fH Who, in order to get rid of any possible opposition on the part 
of 48, made a pretext for paying a visit there, and in course of 
couversation with its king, casually remarked that he had heard it 
hinted by his own sovereign that, ifonly king §% would repudiate his 
friendly relationship with #%, 4 would give 4% 600 li of #f§’s terri- 
tory. The king swallowed the bait, and broke the aforesaid rela- 
tionship in such a manner that its renewal was impossible, but on 
sending a messenger to # to ratify the 600 li bargain, the crafty 
statesman, ie MR, replied, * 1 only said six /i, and never heard such 
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a thing as six hundred mentioned.” The king seeing he had been 
duped, was very wroth, and went to war with 4, in which, however, 
he was worsted. Other complications arose, the end of which was 
a considerable loss of territory on the part of 4. Later, king % was 
invited to pay a ceremonial visit in #; his still faithful minister 
J J besought him not to go; he yielded, however, to the advice 
of his youngest son, went, and was murdered there. 

His eldest son ascended the throne, and once more fi J seemed 
likely to prosper, but the people were angry with the aforesaid 
youngest son and with the others, whose advice had been followed, 
resulting in the late king’s death, and bemoaned the fact that 
the advice of Ji J had been slighted. The youngest son of the 
late king and the others hearing it, plotted to defame Jai J to the 
new king and succeeded. He was again deprived of office. So 
oppressed was the poor man with the failure of his life that he 
wandered on the banks of the #9 # with dishevelled hair, meditating 
suicide. A fisherman meeting him asked, “ Are you not one of the 
ministers? What do you here?” and received the reply, “ All 
the world is muddy, I alone am clear; all are drunk with wine, I alone 
am sober; hence they have dismissed me.” The fisherman replied, 
“It is said, Don’t let the doings of the world interfere with you; why 
don’t you go with the stream? If it is muddy how can you keep 
clear? If all are drunk, go get some wine and drink with them; 
that’s the way to keep in office.” But the statesman refused, 
saying, “ When a man is clean-washed he puts on clean clothes, 
‘ather than do as you suggest *twere better for me to feed the fishes. 
My hair is white, and I cannot go with the multitude to do evil.” 
Then he wrote a few lines; took a big stone up in his arms, and 
with it jumped into the river and was drowned. Within a few tens 
of years 48 had degenerated off the face of the earth. 

When the people heard what their beloved JH J& had done, they 
went in crowds to the river to search for him. This is the origin 
of the dragou-boat festival ; boats manned by 50 or 60 rowers pad- 
dle rapidly backwards and forwards on the canals or rivers, to the 
tom-tomming of drums. It is a most picturesque sight. 

I].—ARE WE RIGHT IN SEEKING OrFiIctaL AIp ? 

If the taxes are not paid the result is nearly always a row; 
the people gather and go in a band to demand payment. If they 
are not paid, persecution ensues, in which the Christians and their 
property are often very badly treated. The first course of our 
Christians hereon is naturally to apply to the missionary. What 
is the missionary to do? Is he justified in seeking official aid ? Aud, 
if so, what aid ? 
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The fact of St. Paul’s appeal to Cesar seems, at first glance, 
sufficient authority for justifying an appeal to the secular power. 
But that appeal was under the direct inspiration of God, and for a 
special purpose, “as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must 
thou bear witness also at Rome.” (Acts. xxiii. 11.) Moreover, he 
had already been imprisoned more than two years. The only other 
case is when St. Paul was haled before the magistrates and im- 
prisoned by them after being publicly beaten. (Acts. xvi.) There 
is no record of his protesting against the punishment itself, either at 
the time or afterwards; his only protest being against the proposed 
ignominious method of release. Yet, had the claim to Roman 
citizenship been made beforehand, there seems little doubt the 
punishment would not have been inflicted. 

These instances, then, do not throw much light, unless negative- 
ly, on the question, “ Are we within our rights in asking official 
aid?” Indeed,’the general bearing of the New Testament would 
seem to be against seeking such aid. But greater than the question, 
“ Are we within our rights,” is the question. “Is it wise”? It may 
be lawful, but is it expedient? From what the writer has seen in 
eases of persecution the application for official protection makes 
matters worse rather than better. If the application be made to 
the Chinese officials direct, their aid is usually in inverse ratio to 
the profuseness of their promises; or in the treaty ports they hint 
that foreigners should represent their affairs through their Consul, 
which is the course laid down in the treaty. If the application be 
made to the Consul he often declines to help, and, as often, the 
conduct of the Mandarins, who naturally wish us a long way off, 
nullifies in private what they profess to do in public. And granted 
even that the Consul takes up the case, and the offenders are 
brought to book, what follows? In all the cases the writer has yet 
seen the work in those places is brought to a standstill, and the 
flourishing garden develops into an almost barren wilderness. 
Christianity and Christians are hated more heartily than ever, and 
even those who are favorably inclined have their faith nipped in 
the bud and never come to full bloom. At this moment there are in 
this city six Christians, who have now been staying on the premises 
of a fellow missionary for a month past; they were persecuted 
severely in the first month ; sought Consular aid through their pastor ; 
the Consul put pressure on the Mandarin, who sent off runners, who 
did not, of conrse, bring back the offenders, who turned their 
vengeance with still greater force on to the Christians, who fled to 
the city and now dare not go home. This has disturbed the whole 
of that district, where are many other churches, and what the 
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result will yet be it is hard to say. Whether the writer’s observation 
is exceptional he does not know, but it is to this effect, that though 
official aid may be successful in stopping persecution, it is also equal- 
ly assuccessfulin stopping the progress of the work. “ The Chureh,” 
says Bishop Magee (Fortnightly Review, December, 1889,) “ Never 
calls in the secular arm to fight for her against any form of evil with- 
out injuring herself and lessening her spiritual strength.” And St. 
Paul says, “‘ For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after 
the flesh, for the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” (II. Cor. x. 8, 
4.) St. Matthew would seem to be our best guide as to the wisdom 
of seeking official aid in cases of persecution, especially post hoc. 

I did (through the aid of our present worthy Consul) get the 
magistrate to put out a proclamation in one place against the 
collection of the local taxes from Christians, before the time of the 
collection ; and this, together with my own presence at the Jocus in 
quo, kept away persecution in its severer forms, but an immense 
amount of ill-feeling was engendered through the non-payment, and 
it is still smouldering in anything but a pleasant fashion. 
TI1.—Wnuy Nov LEAVE THE QUESTION To THE CHRISTIANS THEMSELVES ? 

They are the parties most interested; they, not the mission- 
aries, being the sufferers in case of persecution. Suppose they do 
not see their way to pay? They do it on personal conviction, and know- 
ing there is no secular arm to lean upon, they bear the consequences, 
resting upon the Stronger Arm, which alone can give strength 
to suffer cheerfully the despoiling of their goods. Their spiritual 
nature would thereby be established, and they themselves, standing as 
they must, without crutches, against the forces of the enemy, would 
be brought into nearer communion with God than they ever could be 
in their present hybrid faith in secular as well as spiritual aid. 

Sut suppose they elect*to pay? Well, what harm is done ? 
Do they violate the teaching of Christ? Read what He says, “But 
I say unto you that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away.” (Matt. v. 39-42.) Even Christ 
Himself paid the didrachma (Matt. xvii. 24-27) to an effete—nay 
worse than effete—ecclesiasticism ; for so far had Judaism departed 
from the truth, that it was little better than the heathen system 
with which we are brought into contact in China. And his reason 
for paying the tribute was, “lest we should offend them.” [nu the 
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words of another, He waived His own personal rights to conciliate 
popular sentiment.” Thus in times past and even in the present day, 
in England for instance, Church rates, school-board rates, vaccina- 
tion and many other similar things are submitted to by good men, 
to whom it is just as much a matter of conscience as it is for the 
Chinese Christian to pay the tribute to the clan funds. 

Our native brethren themselves can get no harm from paying ; 
they have already cast off all trust in idolatry. Men who have 
given up much that they once held dear, who have given up choos- 
ing lucky days, geomancy in grave-selecting, the worship of idols, 
vegetarianism, gambling, opium, evil-living; men who give up 
one day in seven (which often means a seventh of their income) for 
Christ’s sake, and who daily bear the taunts of their fellows; men 
who have lost their occupations through joining us, and who cheerful- 
ly bear the brand of the foreign religion about every day ; such men 
ean get no harm from the payment of this money. Yet it is not 
for these 1 would plead, but for the weaker brethren who, by the 
removal of this tax difficulty, would find an entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. Don’t mistake the meaning of that word 
“weak brethren” ; by it is not meant those who are afraid the place 
will be left unprotected if the usual forms are not gone through, 
but rather those who are prevented attending the means of grace 
and thereby prevented learning the truths of our holy religion. If 
they do not know, they cannot be converted ; if they do not hear, they 
cannot know ; and if the way of hearing is blocked by so serious a 
difficulty as the one here discussed, they cannot learn what we have 
to teach, nor can they be strengthened in the faith. Let us “make 
straight paths for their feet, lest that which is lame be turned out 
of the way.’ Suppese the Christians do, under protest, pay the 
taxes? Do they sin against Christ? Nay, rather, do they not open 
the way for Christ to reach the hearts of many ? Do they not open 
the door of the kingdom of heaven for many to enter in? May we 
not then be merciful to those who as yet know not Christ, and, 
instead of closing the door, open it wide? Is it right to bind these 
“heavy burdens and grievous to be borne and lay them on men’s 
shoulders ?” Would it not rather be moreafter the spirit of Christ to 
remove these heavy burdens for the sake of the weak and ignorant ? 
Should we not, too, like our Master, have pity on these poor heathen; 
“they know not what they do?” Then, “lest we offend them” and 
shut up their way to heaven, may we not permit those Christians 
who are so minded to pay the sum demanded, at the same time 
entering a kindly protest against the manner in which it is spent ? 

I stand open to correction, and shall be glad to hear the views 
of others on this important matter. 
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Correspondence, 


DR. WRIGHT AND HIS PAMPHLET, 


Onx feature of the 
Conference was undoubtedly 
personality and speeches of 
Wright, representative of 
British and Foreign Bible 
ciety—“‘a buirdly man” to 
his own Doric—of massive 
beaming countenance, frank 
manners, and with a_ pleasant 
word to every one. He seemed 
always present, ever alive; and 
his wit, repartee and banter enli- 
vened not a few of the sederunts. 
‘None but himself can be his 
parallel.” “ Fair fa’ his honest 
soncy face.” It was a pleasure 
to meet with him, and even a 
pleasure to fight with him: for 
you felt he was “a foeman 
worthy of your steel ’—and— 
what was a still greater pleasure 
—to find that his fencing was far 
from formidable ! 

But what shall we say about 
his pamphlet ? ‘Oh! that mine 
enemy would write a book!’ 
Well by this ill-starred brochure 
Dr. Wright has fairly given him- 
self away to his enemies, and 
roused the ire even of his friends. 
His sallies of pleasantry were 
passable on the floor of the 
Conference, and his rhetorical 
flourishes served to add zest to 
dry discussions; but to commit 
his ad captanda to print is a 
very different thing. 

I say ad captanda and 
kindred argumenta, for, friend 
though I am, I have analyzed his 
pamphlet and am sorry to say I 
can find little else. To take them 
as they come. He was told we 
had not “ lost faith in the Bible,” 
only had lost faith in para- 
graph after paragraph of Chinese 


General 
the 
Dr. 
the 
So- 
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characters, which conveyed no 
meaning to the ordinary reader : 
yet he repeats this taunt. He was 
told “the Bible had not broken 
down in China;” only the Chinese 
were not yet fit for the strong meat 
presented to them therein without 
some aids: yet he reiterates 
this miserere. Again he says that 
the “contention of no note or 
comment opened every martyr’s 
grave in Scotland,” exclaiming : 
“ He the martyr died for his faith 
in the simple Bible.” But if the 
Chinese were covenanters and 
had enjoyed the teaching of John 
Knox and his successors I would 
be as forward as he to give them 
only the “ simple Bible.” But it 
is because they are not cove- 
nanters, but Chinamen—entire 
strangers to Bible truth—that we 
seek notes to help them. Fur- 
ther and most lackadaisically, 
he apostrophizes Darwin, saying, 
‘*‘ Darwin beheld the semi-savage, 
semi-aquatic pagans and declared 
them incapable of civilization. 
Thomas Bridges gave them the 
Gospel, and it brought civiliza- 
tion and light to them,” &c., &e. 
Did Thomas Bridges not first 
teach them to read? then gave 
them verbal explanation of the 
verities of our faith, &e., &e., &e. ? 
or did the Bible act as magic on 
the savages ? 

Oh! Dr. Wright ! Dr. Wright! 
the perversity of Dr. Wright! 
not to see the difference. Even a 
bishop failed to open his eyes, for 
one of our dignitaries told me he 
‘placed the case as clearly as he 
could half a dozen times before 
Dr. Wright, but found him of the 
same opinion still.’ It is precisely 
because the Chinese are not 
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savages, but a civilized people, 
pr eeminently literary, critical in 
the extreme, especially of foreign 
books, that we feel the nee id of 
the explanations under consider- 
ation. Suppose Dr. Wright found 
in the Chinese classics stories 
such as are found in the O. T. 
regarding the patriarchs—whose 
lives as a whole were so com- 
mendatory—what would he do? 
Well, with Dr. Wright’s powers 
of sarcasm I would pity the poor 
Chinese patriarchs! Yet he ad- 
vocates in no measured language 
the sending forth of our Bible, 
just as it is, among this keen- 
witted people—which is neither 
more nor less than filling their 
quivers with arrows to pierce us 
in all directions—And they do it. 

Moreover, he shows he has 
not comprehended our difficulty— 
philologist though he be—when 
he adduces the Arabic words 
‘ Faras,’ a horse, and ‘ Pharisee ’ 
and talks of “resemblances.” 
Our difficulty lies not in resem- 
blances at all, but in words with 
fixed meanings, which they have 
had for ages; a stiff-necked and 
rebellious language, which will not 
bend itself to our requirements 
without pressure. He was in- 
formed—tfor I heard it—that the 
stream of literature in China had 
been flowing for not less than 
3,000 years, widening and settling 
year by year, and now formed 
the mightiest language in the 
world, with multitudes of words 
which had taken definite shape 
and well understood meanings ; 
that we came with new truths 
and new ideas, for which there 
were no characters in their vast 


vocabularies—only approxima- 
tions—which we, nevertheless, 
were obliged to use. Unless, 


therefore, the readers were arrest- 
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ed by short explanations, they 
would, of necessity, attach the 
common meaning to the words or 
phrases, and so miss the spiritual 
truth intended to be conveyed. 

We imagined he saw the torce 
of this, but we were mistaken, for 
he tells us that ‘the Bible So- 
cieties are well content to send 
forth the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark and St. John, but they 
don’t know what the Gospel— 
according to St. William or St. 
Thomas might be.” The truth 
is the missionaries only wish the 
means to convey the mind of the 
spirit in all its purity, and finding 
they cannot convey the meaning of 
large portions of these Gospels— 
especially St. John—without the 
short notes, therefore they desire 
them. They would shrink with 
ineffable pain from altering or 
adding. 

But there are graver matters 
than these, which call for atten- 
tion. He knows well that every 
allusion to an Annotated Bible 
called forth a cheer, in all 
directions, from the assembly. 
Yet he calls those who take this 
view “a minority.” It was 
generally admitted that the pa- 
per, on which the discussions 
were based, was a_ studiedly 
moderate paper, and was referred 
to as such; yet he speaks of it 
and them again as a “ vigorous 
minority” —“ the extreme men of 
the Conference ”—“ urging ex- 
treme views on this Conference,” 
and so on. This is not fair, and 
calculated at home to produce a 
wrong impression, and cripple 
the efforts of the Tract Societies 
to obtain funds for an Annotated 
Bible. ‘This is the sorest bit of 
all. I therefore, here, in the 
official organ of the Conference, 
emphatically challenge these 
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statements and appeal to the 
whole missionary body in China 
for evidence. I believe nine- 
tenths at least of the missionaries 
share the opinions as to the need 
of brief notes to all Bibles for 
general circulation, and among 
them not a few of the Bible 
Societies agents. I repudiate 
most strongly these misleading 
statements. And not only so, 
but the most experienced mission- 
aries declared more emphatically 
than others the need of notes 
to the Bible—men of over thirty 
and thirty-five years’ knowledge 
of the people—also men who had 
travelled over the country most 
extensively and sold the Scrip- 
tures most widely; al? openly 
said that they found every- 
where that the natives had 
great difficulty in understanding 
it, and mostly laid the book aside 
unread, and were disappointed. 
Dr. Wright discredits these men. 
He even goes the length of saying 
he “should be exceedingly sorry 
to see the paper of Dr. Nevius 
printed in the Report of our Con- 
ference,” and also objected to the 
paper on which the discussions 
were based being reprinted at 
home. ’Pon my word! this is 
going a great length. Who knows 
best what is needed for China? 
Dr. Nevius? or Dr. Wright? 
And are the millions of China 
to be kept in darkness as regards 
God’s Word to please the B. and 
F. B.S. and A. B. 8.? Thisis what 
grieves me—the persistency to 
press on China in the interests 
of the B.and F. and A. B. 8S. the 
Bible in a form which renders it 
for the most part a sealed book. 
Was China made for the Bible 
Societies or the Bible Societies for 
China? Neither one nor the other. 
By their constitution the B. and 
F.and A. B. 8. are precluded 
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from giving to this great empire 
such an edition of the Bible as 
shall be intelligible and accept- 
able. Therefore let them go else- 
where and seek for countries 
where such editions are useful, but 
not flood China with books which 
in several respects mar our 
great work in this land. 'l'rue he 
offers on the part of his Society 
certain ‘headings,’ ‘short sum- 
maries of the contents,’ ‘ short 
explanations of such words as 
Pharisee, Sadducee, and maps,’ 
which will be all very well for 
circulation among the Church 
members, or for use in Christian 
schools, but of little avail for the 
general population. He also 
said he had no objections to an 
Annotated Bible, and will help to 
secure this at the Tract Societies 
Board in London. Yet at the same 
time he does what he can to 
retard it. And one of the last 
things he is reported to have 
said before going on board the 
steamer is that he ‘“ believed the 
Chinese would say they under- 
stood the text of the Bible and 
hoped to understand the Com- 
mentaries by and by.” 

Yes the B. and F. did right in 
sending our friend here: for his 
anxiety and efforts to serve that 
Society were incessant. Clearly 
through his life “‘an unceasing 
purpose runs.” Unquestionably 
he was the right man in the right 
place, and came at the right time. 
But while we recognize his great 
endeavour to put that Society 
right as to China we most 
strongly object to him trying to 
put all us missionaries wrong, 
and doing the very best he could 
to stultify our efforts to secure 
an intelligible and acceptable 
Bible for one-fourth of the 
human race. 


O! U. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC TERMINOLOGY. 


Dear Str:—In my paper under 
above heading it was mentioned 
that R. C. books give the year of 
the Nativity as }< # = 4¢. This 
was noted because the date differs 
from that usually given by Pro- 
testant missionaries, and at the 
moment I had not access to the 
books necessary for verification. 
Dr. Martin (preface to his ‘‘ Evid- 
ences”) and Dr. John (fg 7 *K 
di) give FR Tc WF Tt fe, but 

Dr. Williamson (in the “ Aids to 
the Understanding of the Bible’) 
gives SE He Ft FE = 4, thus 
agreeing with the Romanists, with 
the margin of our English Bibles 
and with most, if not ‘all, modern 
writers ; for according to Mayer, 
7# 2B — 4 was B.C. 4 and JE 
Re Ju 4¢ A. D. 1. 

Faithfully yours, 
C. F. Hoae. 
DR. WRIGHT ON VERSIONS. 

To the Editor of 


“Tue Cuinese Recorper.” 
Sir: A pamphlet entitled “ Reso- 


lutions of the Shanghai Con- 
ference on Editorial Matters, with 
remarks on the same, by Dr. 
Wright,” has come into my 
hands, and with your permission 
I should like to make a few com- 
ments thereon, which I trust may 
be as widely read as the pam- 
phlet itself. Of the spirit and 
temper of some of Dr. Wright’s 
speeches and of some of his allu- 
sions to honored workers in the 
mission field, who had the mis- 
fortune to differ from him on 
some matters of opinion, the less 
that is said the better, and I 
shall confine myself in this letter 
to certain points of fact, in regard 
to which Dr. Wright will most 
certainly have left a wrong im- 
pression on the minds of many, 
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As I cannot ask you forthe amount 
of space which a full review 
of this pamphlet would require, 
I will now deal only with two 
questions, both of which closely 
concern the character and reputa- 
tion of my beloved and esteemed 
friend and colleague, Dr. Griffith 
John, and of his translation work. 

In the first chapter of the 
pamphlet before me, I find certain 
remarks relating to a correspond- 
ence which took place in 1887 
between Dr. Wright, on behalf 
of the British and “Foreign Bible 
Society, and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, in regard to 
“a version of the Scriptures 
which should unite the highest 
intelligence and the best scholar- 
ship of the entire missionary body 
in China, and in which the Bible 
Societies should all share.” The 
result of this correspondence, 
Dr. Wright tells us, was that it 
was agreed that he should draw 
up a basis of procedure for the 
united version. This was revised 
by the Committee of the National 
Bible Society and agreed to by 
the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and was 
signed by Dr. Wright and Mr. 
Slowan on behalf of their respect- 
ive Societies. A joint letter to 
Dr. John was drawn up and 
signed in a similar manner, and 
the documents were forwarded to 
China, but the reply received 
from Dr. John was—‘ Impossible.’ 
In Dr. Wright’s next reported 
speech he alludes to this matter 
again, and says, ‘“‘ As some doubt 
has arisen regarding the character 
of that correspondence, I will 
read the joint letter to Dr. John.” 
He appears then to have read the 
letter, but not the whole correspond- 
ence, nor even the principal part 
of the correspondence, and then 
he proceeded in a very impressive 
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style, “Mr. Chairman, to that 
earnest appeal Dr. Griffith John 
replied by the simple word ‘im- 
possible.” ” Now, Sir, I submit 
that the natural inference to be 
drawn from all Dr. Wright told 
the Conference as to the negocia- 
tions which had passed between 
the Bible Societies and Dr. John 
is, that Dr. John simply and 
bluntly declined to share his work 
of translation with anybody, and 
that he did so without assigning 
any reasons that could be deemed 
satisfactory by unbiassed judges. 
The point I wish to bring out is 
this—that if Dr. Wright had told 
the Conference all the truth 
about the matter, so far from it 
appearing that Dr. John had act- 
ed in a selfish or discourteous 
way, it would have been seen 
that he had acted in a way that 
was highly creditable to him, and 
I venture to say the whole Con- 
ference would have re-echoed his 
word ‘impossible’ The truth is 
‘the basis of procedure’ and the 
whole scheme proposed by the 
Societies, though drawn up with 
the best of intentions and con- 
ceived in the most kind and 
generous spirit, was an impracti- 
cable one, the framers having 
inadvertently overlooked several 
very important factors in the solu- 
tion of a very difficult problem. 

The original correspondence to 
which Dr. Wright alluded, with 
his own and Mr. Slowan’s au- 
tographs affixed, lies before me on 
the table as I pen this letter. It 
consists of three documents: (1.) 
The joint letter to Dr. John, which 
Dr. Wright quoted to the Confer- 
ence; (2.) A joint agreement be- 
tween the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society and the National Bible 
Society for the publication of the 
New Mandarin version; and (3.) A 
joint letter addressed to mission- 
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aries in the Mandarin-speaking 
districts of China. ‘The last two 
named documents were enclosures 
in the letter to Dr. John, and 
were intended to be taken togeth- 
er with that letter as one com- 
munication. The letter addressed 
to missionaries in the Mandarin- 
speaking districts of China was 
what may be called a provisional 
letter. If Dr. John consented to 
the scheme thus laid before him, 
this letter was to be issued by the 
agents of the two Societies to the 
persons to whom it was addressed ; 
if he did not consent, it was not 
to be so issued. 

Now why did not Dr. Wright 
tell the Conference what the 
‘basis of procedure’ which his 
Society proposed was? Why 
did he not make it plain, in the 
first place, that the version to 
which the correspondence refers 
was never intended to be a union 
version for the whole of China, 
inasmuch as it was to be in the 
Mandarin dialect ? Why did he 
not tell the Conference that the 
way in which “the highest in- 
telligence and the best scholarship 
of the entire missionary body in 
China” was to be united, was 
by the appointment of a body 
of translators, who were practi- 
cally to work under Dr. John, 
revising a draft manuscript, 
which he alone was to draw 
up, and which they would not 
have even seen until they had 
accepted their appointment to 
revise it? I appeal to men like 
Bishop Burdon, Dr. Blodget, Dr. 
Edkins and other scholars of like 
standing, to say whether in view 
of their interest in the Peking 
version, they would regard that 
as a possible scheme or as an 
impossible one. Dr. John wisely 
decided to decline the position of 
preéminence which had been 
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offered to him by the two English 
Societies, both on account of its 
invidiousness, and also on account 
of the enormous labour which 
the details of the proposal as 
made to him, would have involv- 
ed. One cannot help asking one- 
self—Did Dr. Wright want the 
Conference to know the truth, 
and the whole truth, about the 
overtures which he had made to 
Dr. John two years before in the 
name of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society? Itfhe did, he has 
been singularly unfortunate in his 
way of conveying the information, 
and I would earnestly beg him 
without delay to publish the 
whole correspondence as a supple- 
ment to the pamphlet already 
published. If he will do this, 
every member of the missionary 
body in China will be able to 
judge for himself whether Dr. 
Wright’s speeches at the Confer- 
ence conveyed a correct impres- 
sion of the facts they dealt with. 
In the meantime I assert posi- 
tively, on the evidence of the docu- 
ments before me, that they do not.* 

If Dr. John’s reasons for declin- 
ing the flattering proposal made 
to him in the joint letter of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
and in the National Bible Society 
have not satisfied the Directors 

* Since this letter was printed I have 
been told that Dr. Wright has left all 
the documents I refer to in the hands of 
the committee entrusted with the publi- 
cation of the full Report of the Confer. 
ence, to be printed together with his 
speeches. I trust the editors of the 
Report will take care to point out that 
the most importuni of these documents 
Were not read to the Conference, and that 
their subsequent publication puts a to- 
tally different complexion on the matter 
of which Dr Wright was speaking. 
Otherwise, I do not hesitate to say, the 
Conference Report will convey to the 
world, and hand down to posterity, an 
impression of Dr. John’s character, which 
would be an utterly false aud injurious 
impreasion,—A, I. 
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of the former Society, they have 
at least, to my knowledge, satis- 
fied the Directors of the latter 
Society. Dr. Wright tells us that 
his Committee is exceedingly de- 
sirous that the version-strife of 
forty years be brought to a close. 
Everybody will be very glad to 
know that fact, but certainly 
nothing is less likely to bring 
about this desirable result than 
an attempt to inaugurate a new 
scheme for producing a version 
for the whole of China, by casting 
undeserved slurs on earnest and 
successful workers, and by sup- 
pressing facts in suca a way as 
to give currency to totally false 
impressions of what such workers 
have done and are doing. 

Before I close this letter I 
must ask for a little further 
space that I may draw attention 
to some scornful references made 
by Dr. Wright to an “ Annota- 
ted Gospel of St. Mark, which 
has been published by the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland.” 
“That effort,” he tells the Con- 
ference, “ought to be a beacon 
of warning. The preface opens 
by stating that every religion has 
its sacred book, and that the 
Bible is the Sacred book of 
Christianity. I decline’”’—he con- 
tinues—“ to place the Bible as a 
book in a row with the Koran 
and such like. To me it is ex- 
ceedingly repulsive to take up a 
series of heroes made up of 
Mohammed, Cromwell, Jesus 
Christ, &. . . . and it is not 
a wise shift to bring the Bible 
down to the category of Joe 
Smith’s book.” In speaking thus, 
Dr. Wright knew, of course, the 
authorship of the preface he was 
thus stigmatizing, and it is to be 
presumed that he knew also how 
the word #€, ‘sacred book,’ was 
used in this preface. ‘he exact 
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words of the preface are, ‘‘ Every 
religion has a #¥, and Christianity 
has its #. But this holy # is 
different from other books. Al- 
though made by human agency, 
assuredly it is not the outcome of 
the human mind. Holy and wise 
men of ancient times made it 
under the inspiration of the Spi- 
rit of God and in reliance on a re- 
velationfrom God. Other books 
are the outcome of the human 
mind and what they set forth is 
the thoughts of men, but this 
book came from heaven and 
what it sets forth is the thoughts 
of God.” I ask any candid man 
whether with these words before 
him, he regards Dr. Wright’s 
criticism before the Conference 
as being candid? Is this what 
Dr. Wright calls “ bringing the 
Bible down to the category of 
Joe Smith’s book?” Sir, I re- 
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frain from characterizing Dr. 
Wright’s utterances as I should 
be justified in doing. I am not 
anxious to say what I think 
either of them or of him, but I 
am jealous for the truth, and am 
anxious for it to be known that 
Dr. Griffith John, the author of 
the preface in question, is utterly 
incapable of such irreverence as 
Dr. Wright thinks fit to charge 
him with, and so far from being 
guilty of it, he has in the very 
passage to which Dr. Wright 
alluded, and which I have faith- 
fully translated above, spoken 
with the highest reverence of 
God’s holy word, assigning to it 
a place, as far above the sacred 
books of heathendom as the 
heavens are far above the earth. 


I am, Sir, &e., 
ARNOLD Foster. 
Hankow, 4th June, 1890. 





Entorial Notes and Missionary Fetus. 


CANTON. 


Tne visit of Minister Denby to 
this port, in the early part of 
June, resulted in the settlement 
of all American claims for losses 
sustained by the destruction of 
hospitals and chapels. One of 
these claims was as far back as 
1882. A number were for de- 
struction caused by mobs during 
the French and Chinese “ unplea- 
santness” in 1884. Still later 
were losses at Yeungkong and 
Kwaiping in 1886. ‘This final 
result of long continued and per- 
sistent negotiations was announ- 
ced by Minister Denby to the 
American missionaries, who had 
been invited to the United States 
Consulate. By an unanimous 
vote they signified their entire 
satisfaction with the terms of the 
settlement, and they appreciate 


very thoroughly the great obliga- 
tions they are under to both 
Consul Seymour and Minister 
Denby, for their sympathetic, 
earnest and persevering efforts, 
which have at last been crowned 
with complete success. 





On board the Messageries Mari- 
times a Irench priest from Pao- 
ting-fu remarked that the New 
Testament in Chinese was the most 
useless of books, as the people 
could not understand it. He said 
Protestants were very zealous in 
circulating the Bible, but all to no 
profit. The remarks on the other 
side need not be given. 





Just as we go to press word comes 
that Dr. Gulick reports himself 
as much better than at any time 
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for the past eighteen months. It 
would seem specially desirable 
that such a man as the Dr. has 
proved himself to be, should be 
on hand to take part in the new 
departures which seem sure to take 
place in Bible Society work con- 
sequent on the action of the recent 
Conference. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Martin, President 
of the Imperial 'Tungwen College, 
left Peking on May 26th, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Martin, fora year’s 
absence in the United States. On 
psasing through Tientsin he present- 
ed the Viceroy Li a copy of his book 
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on the Evidences of Christianity. 

It is expected that the same 
steamer that carries Dr. Martin 
from Yokohama to the U.S. A. 
will also carry Dr. Nevius and 
wife. The Dr. well deserves a 
change, for he though bore the 
arduous labors of Chairman of 
the Conference with apparently 
undiminished vigor, yet it was 
evident to those who knew him 
well that he needed rest. 

May the sojourn in his native 
land bring renewed strength, and 
may many years of service be add- 
ed to a life already marked for its 
manifold and fruitful labors. 





Our Hook Cable. 


We have received a reply by Mr. 
Archibald to Dr. Wright’s pam- 
phlet entitled, “ Resolutions of 
the Shanghai Conference on edito- 
rial matters, with remarks on the 
same.” Mr. Archibald speaks 
of writing under “ request.” Our 
judgment does not agree with 
those who made the request. 

Dr. Wright’s pamphlet was 
simply a summary of the reports 
of the committees on the various 
versions of Scripture, with his re- 


marks on.the same at the time of 
Conference. Nothing was added. 
We do like the personal nature of 
Mr. Archibald’s pamphlet. Ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument 
that Dr. Wright’s was out of place 
—something, however, we are by 
no means prepared to admit—we 
do vot think Mr. Archibald has 
studied “ the things which make 
for peace” in his reply. We 
should certainly have preferred 
to see a more courteous spirit. 





, 
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BIRTH. 

At Tientsin, April 4th, the wife of H. J. 
Bostwick, of a son. 

Ar Tai-yuen Fu, May 6th, the wife of 
Rev. G. B. Farruine, English Baptist 
Mission,of a daughter (Catherine Ruth.) 

Ar Pao-ting Fu, Sz-ch’uan, June 6th, the 
wife of the Rev. Epwarp OsBoRNE 
WitttiaMs, of a son. 

At Cheo-kia-keo, June 12th, the wife of 
Mr, J. J. Covurruarp, China Inland 
Mission, of a daughter. 

At Shanghai, June 14th, 1890, the wife of 
Rev. J. N. B. Smirnu, American Pres- 
byterian Mission, North, of a daughter. 

ARRIVAL. 

At Shanghai, May 3lst, Miss McKrcunir, 
Woman’s Union Mission, West Gate, 
(veturned.) 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, May 31st, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. Orr-EwineG, China Inland Mission, 
for Europe, via U. S. A.; Mr. O. 
NoesteguarD, China Inland Mission, for 
U. S. A.; Mr. C. J. Srepuens, China 
Inland Mission, for Canada. 

From Shanghai, June 14th, Rev. F. M. 
Price, Mrs. Price and children, A. B. 
C. F. M., Taiku, for U.S. A. 

From Shanghai, June 23rd, T. Picorrt, 
Mrs. Pigorr and child, for England, vit 
U.S. As 

From Shanghai, June 28th, Rev. C. T. 
Rew, Mrs. Rei and family, Meth. 
Baptist Mission (South), for U. S. A. ; 
Rev. J. N. Hayes, Mrs. Hayes and 
family, Presbyterian Mission (North), 
for U.S, A. 
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The following music should have appeared in connection with 
the article of Rev. Mr. Soothill in the May Recorder, but was crowded 
out. We insert it in this number as a suitable accompaniement to 
the valuable paper of Mrs. Richard.—Ep. Recorder. 

APPENDIX I. 
“™ 
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The Chinese notation for the above tunes would be as follows :-— 











